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THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING.! 
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I 


Towarps the close of the fifth century 
of our era the Roman Empire of the 
West formally came to an end by the 
resignation of the puppet-monarch who, 
by a strange irony of fate, bore the name 
of Romulus. 

A certain number, or rather an uncer- 
tain number, of centuries which fol- 
lowed, are known in history as “ the 
Middle Ages.” Such designations, neces- 
sary though they be, are apt to be mis- 
leading unless we bear in mind that they 
are merely conventional terms, adopted 
for the convenience of the historian, 
who must mark out his portion of the 
boundless field, and fix somewhere his 
point of departure and his goal. But 
in using them, we must remember that 
there are, in fact, no breaks in the long 
chain of cause and effect ; no pauses in 
the activity of man, any more than in 
that of nature ; no cataclysm and re-crea- 
tion, but endless evolution; old forms 
decaying and new forms growing, in obe- 
dience to laws which the faith of Science 
holds to be eternal and immutable, like 
their Divine Author, even though the 
complexity of the phenomena may baffle 
her efforts to classify them and refer 
them to their causes. The hidden forces 


1 Two Lectures delivered before the Edin- 
burgh Literary and Philosophical Institution. 
No. 153.—vo.. xxv. 


which wrought during the Middle Ages, 
silently and gradually changing the life, 
the language, and religion of the nations 
of Western Europe, had been as actively 
at work for centuries before, under- 
mining and corrupting the whole system, 
political, social, and religious, of Imperial 
Rome; and the fall of the last Augustus 
was an event only important as furnish- 
ing a convenient epoch for the conclu- 
sion or the beginning of the historian’s 
survey. It is not so easy to agree upon 
an epoch at which the Middle Ages may 
be supposed to cease. It may be con- 
venient, with some writers, to fix upon 
the year 1400, which has the advantage 
of being a round number, and therefore 
easily remembered. If we want a date 
which has a more serious justification, 
we must first inquire what great event, 
or events, had the most influence in 
turning the thoughts and energies of 
men into new channels, and in remould- 
ing their social and political life after a 
new pattern. Shall we say the revival 
of classical literature and art? or the 
growth of a national literature among 
the several nations of the West? or 
the destruction of feudalism? or the 
change in warfare brought about by the 
use of artillery? or the invention of 
printing? or the discovery of America ? 
or the Reformation? It is obvious that 
the historian would choose by preference 
N 
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one or other of these events as the point 
of contrary flexure, marking the end of 
the medieval and the beginning of the 
modern world, in reference to his own 
special theme, according as he was 
writing upon forms of government, or 
military tactics, or letters, or commerce, 
or art, or religion. And it is equally 
clear that our modern life is the product 
of all these in combination, together 
with many minor events which escape 
our notice, and many occult forces which 
defy our penetration. 

Again, the Middle Ages may be said 
to have terminated at different times in 
different countries, according to their 
advancement in the arts of war and 
peace. For example, the national litera- 
ture of Italy owes its rise to the Sicilian 
poets at the court of Frederick II., at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
to Brunetto Latini and the predecessors of 
Dante at its close, a hundred years be- 
fore Wicliff and Chaucer created a lite- 
rature in England. The origin of French 
and Provencal literature is still earlier 
than that of Italy, while the latter 
country unquestionably takes the lead 
of all in the revival of classical learning 
and art. Germany claims the invention 
of printing, but a national German lite- 
rature can scarcely be said to have ex- 
isted before the time of Luther. The 
Reformation, which really reformed Eng- 
land, Scotland, and North Germany, 
and profoundly affected France, never 
gained a serious hold on Italy. In Eng- 
land the civilization begun by Chaucer 
and Wicliff was quenched by cruel per- 
secution and disastrous civil war, so that 
the historian of medizeval England could 
not fitly end his task before the battle 
of Bosworth Field in 1485. The “Can- 
terbury Tales” belong to modern litera- 
ture, but the Wars of the Roses. to the 
Middle Ages. 

On the whole, we cannot say when 
the Middle Ages ended, but we may use 
the term as a convenient notation gene- 
rally intelligible. We know what 
“spring” and “winter” mean, though 
we cannot say when the one begins and 
the other ends. We may fix March 21st 
as a convenient date, though many a 


spring-like day may come before, and 
many a wintry day after. And the snow 
may lie thick upon the highlands long 
after the} violets and primroses of the 
valleys have stolen into bloom. 

For us the Middle Ages mean spe- 
cially the period which elapsed between 
the decline of ancient learning and its 
revival. 

But from this point of view the 
Middle Ages are commonly called by 
another name which is more questionable 
—the dark ages.” Now this might 
mean the ages which are dark to us, 
with respect to which we are in the 
dark. As a humble confession of ignor- 
ance this would be unobjectionable, only 
we might have to extend the term to 
other ages. But it is generally used 
with a feeling of complacent superiority 
on the part of the scholar towards people 
who wrote barbarous Latin and could 
not read Greek, or on the part of the 
enlightened Protestant towards benighted 
Papists. I know not who invented the 
phrase, but the feeling of contempt 
which prompted it is very conspicuous in 
the Italian literature of the Renaissance, 
and in the French and English literature 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. When John Evelyn sees a 
great cathedral, he condescendingly says 
that it is “Gothic, but fair.” The very 
word “Gothic,” which to us expresses 
the most beautiful style of architecture, 
was first applied in contempt. The 
term “dark ages” is frequently used by 
Gibbon (eg. iii. 346), who despised 
them more for what they knew than for 
what they did not know, more for their 
devotion to Christian theology than for 
their indifference to ancient learning. I 
believe it was Doctor Johnson who said 
—T know nothing of those ages which 
knew nothing,” and thought his ignor- 
ance a proof of wisdom. But for the 
last fifty years or more, a great reaction 
has been in progress, due to many con- 
fluent tendencies of the age, most power- 
fully helped forward in Britain by the 
genius of Walter Scott, but felt in all 
the nations of Western Europe; and 
now men are ready to adore what their 
fathers would willingly have burned. 
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Our architects build houses for us after 
a medieval pattern, “ with windows that 
exclude the light, and passages that lead 
to nothing,” with battlements and loop- 
holes highly suitable for bow and arrow 
practice against an assailing enemy, but 
not otherwise useful. And one great 
writer, in his “ Past. and Present,” con- 
trasts the thirteenth century as an age of 
manly earnestness and honest sincerity 
with our nineteenth century as an age 
of shams, hypocrisies, and make-believes. 
Let us guard against exaggeration on 
either side. To affirm that these Middle 
Ages had nolight of reason and conscience 
for their guide, no culture and no art, 
is to slander Christianity and natural 
religion, to ignore the evidence of extant 
monuments and of history; to say on 
the other hand that we must look to 
them as guides and examples, not only 
in art, but in politics and religion, is to 
deny the great consoling doctrine of 
human progress proclaimed by the poet : 


“Yet, Idoubt not, through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by 
the process of the suns.” 


Even in the darkest period of the dark 
ages the light of ancient literature and 
ancient civilization was never wholly 
extinguished. Successive hordes of bar- 
barians first wasted and ravaged and 
held to ransom, then conquered and 
settled in Italy, France, and Spain, but 
they ended by learning the language and 
adopting the manners of the conquered. 
In Britain, indeed, the Angles and 
Saxons swept away all trace of Roman 
culture, but then in all likelihood Britain 
had never been so completely romanized 
as France or Spain, and its invaders bore 
a far larger proportion to the native 
inhabitants. In Italy, France, and Spain, 
the conquerors, chiefly of Teutonic 
origin, like those of Britain, and belong- 
ing to a race naturally tenacious of old 
customs, were forced by their paucity of 
numbers to learn the language of their 
subjects, into which they imported their 
own vocabulary so far as it concerned 
war and the chase. But while they 
learned the Latin language, nothing 


could make them learn the Latin gram- 
mar. The cases of nouns and the 
declensions of verbs were in great part 
lost, and the result was a debased jargon, 
available for the ordinary intercourse of 
daily life, but scorned by all who had 
any pretensions to learning, and held to 
be utterly unfit to be a vehicle of 
accurate reasoning or lofty eloquence. 
Centuries were to elapse before these 
vulgar tongues shaped themselves into 
Italian, French, and Spanish, each having 
its own special forms, and each becoming 
the vehicle of a literature stamped with 
the characteristic genius of the people. 
But side by side with this popular 
language, a more classical Latin main- 
tained its ground, chiefly by the influence 
of the Church. The rich and varied 
ritual, the authorized version of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the voluminous 
works of the Western Fathers, were all 
in Latin, which if not pure, according 
to the standard of Cicero or Quintilian, 
yet observed in the main the old rules 
of grammar and syntax. Latin was the 
language of the Church, which never 
lost its hold on the Roman provinces of 
the Western continent, which speedily 
reconquered Britain, and by and by 
extended its sway far beyond the limits 
of the ancient empire. Besides this, 
the Roman civil law, the noblest and 
most enduring monument of ancient 
genius, continued to maintain itself as 
the rule of civic life and the bond of 
social order. Here and there, if tempo- 
rarily abolished by violence and com- 
pelled to yield to the customary law of 
barbarian conquerors, it re-asserted its 
claims, proved its right to rule men by 
its reasonableness and its completeness, 
and has been the basis on which every 
legislator of the continent has founded 
his code, from Theodosius to Napoleon. 
Everyone who studied law must needs 
acquaint himself with Latin, and that 
not superficially but accurately, so as to 
discriminate between the meanings and 
shades of meaning which each word 
bears according to its context. Again, 
all sacred and all profane literature in 
Western Europe was written in Latin. 
And the amount was enormous. If any- 
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one will take the trouble to glance over 
the footnotes and the indices to Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, or Milman’s History 
of Latin Christianity, he may convince 
himself ‘that even in the darkest and 
most troubled times there was no 
century, scarcely a decade, which did 
not contribute some work still extant to 
theology, philosophy, or history. These 
works may now be obsolete and unread- 
able ; but to become obsolete and unread- 
able is the lot of all, except the happy 
few in whom genius is combined with a 
favourable opportunity and good fortune. 
They prove at all events that learning 
was never extinct, because the authors 
wrote in a language very different from 
their mother-tongue. 

Not only the laws and language, but 
many other traditions of the old Empire, 
survived its fall. Cities continued to 
be governed by the old municipal regu- 
lations ; the “ potestas,” or magistrate, 
remained in the “ podesta ;” and the petty 
princes who seized upon separate pro- 
vinces, sought for a kind of sanction 
for their usurpations by taking the 
titles of Duke, Count or Viscount, which 
the later Emperors had granted to the 
officers who exercised authority in their 
name. 

Amid the incessant wars, restrictions 
and, vexations, which the division 
into small principalities brought upon 
the people, they looked fondly back to 
the time when the whole empire was 
united under one strong central govern- 
ment, as to a golden age ; and hence it 
was that Charlemagne found enthusi- 
astic support when in his own person 
he revived the Holy Roman Empire. 

Rome was in the eyes of men a Holy 
City, quite as much because the Ceesars 
had reigned there as because it held the 
tombs of the martyred Apostles. It was, 
indeed, the longing for unity and peace, 
such as the popular imagination believed 
to have been realized in Imperial Rome, 
the Pax Romana, which enabled the 
Popes to found their spiritual empire. 
It was from sound policy and not in 
mere vanity that they transferred to 
themselves the title of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, which had belonged to the 
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Emperors, and thus invested their cere- 
monies and decrees with the authority 
of the most venerable pagan tradition. 
Nor were the material monuments of 
the ancient empire without their effect 
upon the imaginations of men; especially 
during the earlier period of the Middle 
Ages, when these monuments remained 
almost unimpaired in their colossal 
grandeur, and before returning wealth 
and reviving skill enabled men to build 
structures forthemselvesalmostas colossal 
and as grand. The military roads which 
stretched across morass and over moun- 
tain, straight to their mark like the pur- 
poses of destiny, but now leading from 
desert to desert; the fragments of bridges 
of stone which oncespanned the mightiest 
rivers, as the Rhine and the Danube ; 
the untenanted castles and abandoned 
cities; temples and amphitheatres 
towering amid the wilderness, where 
now there were no priests and no 
wovshippers for the one, no combatants 
and no spectators for the other,—must 
have impressed men with the belief that 
they were “ piled by the hands of giants 
for god-like kings of old,” and with the 
feeling that they themselves belonged 
to a degenerate and inferior race. 
Especially did the great buildings in 
Rome itself, the Coliseum, the Palace 
of the Cesars, the baths of Diocletian 
and Caracalla, the Pantheon of Agrippa 
and the Mausoleum of Hadrian, strike 
pilgrims from distant lands with awe 
and wonder. Bede records the profound 
astonishment with which English pil- 
grims gazed on the mighty circuit of the 
Coliseum. Centuries later the same 
ruins, or rather the ruins of these ruins, 
inspired Petrarch with his zeal for the 
revival of the ancient learning, and 
Rienzi with his plan for the restoration 
of the ancient polity of Rome. It was 
among the ruins of Rome that Gibbon 
first conceived the idea of his immortal 
history ; here Byron found a theme for 
some of his noblest poetry; and the 
traveller of the present day, though he 
has seen and admired the chief archi- 
tectural monuments of medieval and 
modern times, receives from the con- 
templation of the relics of ancient Rome 
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an impression different in kind, deeper, 
and more lasting. 

I have already alluded to the fact that 
the Church, while struggling for supre- 
macy, and after that supremacy was won 
but not yet fully assured, had the worldly 
wisdom to compromise with Paganism. 
When it tovk possession of the 
temples it adopted the accustomed holy 
days, the priestly vestments, the altars, 
the incense, the chanted ritual, and even 
a semblance of the sacrifice. The 
deification which Paul and Barnabas 
had rejected with horror at Lystra, was 
complacently acquiesced in. The benefi- 
cent attributes of pagan gods and heroes 
were transferred with their shrines to 
Christian saints. The Mater Dolorosa 
took the place of the mourning Ceres, the 
Virgin and Child were substituted 
for Isis and Horus, and the Beloved 
Physician was worshipped in the stead 
of Aésculapius. 


“St. Peter’s keys a christened Jove adorn, 
And Pan to Moses lends his pagan horn.” 


Even pagan literature was pressed 
into the service of the Church A 
treatise still extant, attributed to 
the Emperor Constantine, appeals to 
the oracles of the sibyls and to the 
famous fourth Eclogue of Virgil as 
Gentile prophecies of the coming of 
the Saviour. But when the Church 
had secured its domination and had 
nothing more to fear, it showed a very 
different spirit and became implacably 
hostile to all that savoured of pagan 
antiquity, whether in literature or art. 
Sallust, Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Terence, 
Horace, had been the text-books in every 
school. There was very little in these 
authors from which the most perverse 
ingenuity could extract an ecclesiastical 
moral, so the Church never rested till 
they were superseded by Augustine and 
Prudentius. Gregory the Great (590— 
604 a.p.) fulminated his anathemas 
against all pagan literature, and is said 
to have scattered to the winds what 
remained of the Palatine library founded 
by Augustus. In the eyes of the devout 
Churchman the gods of the heathen 
were evil demons, and the heathen 
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books which recognized their divinity 
were to be consigned to the flames as 
impious and heretical. 

And yet it is to the Church, though 
in the Church’s despite, that we owe 
the preservation of these ancient authors. 
This is a paradox, but it is undoubtedly 
true: and it came about through the 
influence of the monastic orders. 

Monasticism is not a product of 
Christianity. Before the time of Christ 
in Syria and Palestine and Egypt there 
were monks and hermits, both communi- 
ties of Ceenobites and solitary Anchorites, 
who had retired into the desert, to 
escape from the temptations of the 
world, to devote their lives to prayer 
and fasting, and, by humbling the 
intellect and conquering the passions, 
to merit an eternity of reward. If the 
example of Christ, who found tempta- 
tion in the wilderness and His field of 
action among the haunts of men, was 
opposed to such a course, many isolated 
texts of the Old and New Testaments 
might seem to sanction it. It was at 
Patmos, not at Ephesus, that the 
Apocalypse was vouchsafed to St. John. 
The monastic life, which in the earliest 
ages of Christianity spread widely in 
the East, was enforced in the West by 
the authority of Athanasius and the 
example of Jerome. A more powerful 
impulse still was given to the system by 
St. Benedict, born at Nursia in 480, 
who founded first the monastery of 
Subiaco and then that of Monte Cassino, 
which to this day the traveller from 
Rome to Naples sees two thousand feet 
above him, like a little city along the 
mountain ridge. The rule of St. Bene- 
dict, which rigidly parcelled out each 
day between religious worship and 
manual labour, left no room for profane 
studies. But gradually the rule was 
relaxed; pious donations and bequests 
poured wealth upon the monks; the 
humble sheds which had sheltered the 
earliest brethren expanded into the 
magnificent monastery with its church, 
refectory, guest-chamber, and a palace 
for its Abbot. The monks, now lords 
of wide domains, performed their manual 
labours by deputy, and amused their 
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leisure with literary pursuits, reading, 
copying and collating manuscripts, 
among which the proscribed works of 
pagan authors found a place,—furtively, 
it is true, and under protest, but thus 
acquiring the additional flavour of for- 
bidden fruit. 

Again and again reformers arose,— 
Benedict of Aniane, Odilo of Cluny, 
Gualberto of Vallombrosa, Hildebrand 
afterwards (Pope Gregory VII.), Hugh of 
Cluny, Stephen Harding of Citeaux, and 
Bernard of Clairvaux—who endeavoured 
to restore the rigid discipline of the 
founder of the order. But there is a 
saying of Horace which has grown into 
a proverb, “ Drive nature out with a 
pitchfork, still she will come back.” 
Precisely what had happened at Monte 
Cassino happened at Cluny, Citeaux, 
Clairvaux, and Fountains, and the 
Benedictine writers by their numerous 
quotations seem to have been proud of 
the learning thus surreptitiously ac- 
quired. Among the rules of the Abbey 
of Cluny, where silence was enforced, or 
supposed to be enforced, there is a code 
of signs by which the monks were to 
make their wants known. If one wanted 
a book from the library, he was to make 
a motion with his hand as if turning 
over the leaves. There were special 
signs to indicate that he wanted a missal 
or a psalter, or a theological treatise; but 
if he wanited a profane work written by 
@ pagan, he was to scratch his ear like a 
dog, “quia nec immerito infideles tali 
animanti comparantur.” 

This may remind us how St. Jerome 
in his retreat at Bethlehem endeavoured 
to cure his mind of its hankering after 
classical literature by submitting his 
body to repeated flagellations, the very 
method which in our public schools is 
applied, quite as ineffectually, for the 
opposite purpose. 

There was not asingle monastic order 
which did not speedily lapse from the 
austerity of its founder’s rule. The 
disobedience and worldliness of the 
Benedictines especially took the noble 
form of a devotion to literature. In 
spite of St. Benedict and St. Bernard, 
the brethren of the Benedictine convents 


vied with each other in the formation of 
splendid libraries, of which that of 
Monte Cassino remains to this day, not 
indeed intact, but still rich in treasures 
both sacred and profane. And the 
French Benedictines have preserved 
even to our own times the noble tradition 
of their order. 

The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were marked by a great revival of Latin 
classical literature under the guidance 
of Lanfranc, Anselm, Gratian and 
Irnerius, and a famous but now almost 
forgotten Englishman, John of Salis- 
bury. Flourishing schools were founded 
at Bec and Chartres, at Monte Cassino 
and Salerno ; and from this period we 
may date the beginning of the great 
Universities, Bologna, Paris, Oxford. 
At each of these places there were 
schools of immemorial antiquity, but it 
was at this time that they acquired 
corporate rights and independent self- 
government. “ Universitas” means a 
corporation. 

The revival of classical literature was 
partly a symptom and partly a cause of 
a great and general insurrection against 
Papal authority and ecclesiastical pre- 
scription, which, led by Abelard and 
Arnold of Brescia, seemed at one time 
likely to antedate the Reformation by 
nearly four centuries. Heresy was rife in 
all the schools ; the most polite of the 
provinces of France, Languedoc, was in 
the power of the Albigenses ; democratic 
principles were maintained in every 
city of Italy, and a Republic was estab- 
lished in Rome itself. But the hour 
was not yet come. The weight of 
custom, authority, and tradition, was too 
strong for the newly awakened forces ‘to 
move. The old crust of the volcano 
heaved but did not break, and the im- 
prisoned Titans had to bide their time. 
Abelard was silenced, and Arnold was 
hanged ; the Roman republic was sup- 
pressed by Adrian IV., and the Albi- 
genses of Languedoc were exterminated 
by fire and sword in the crusade headed 
by Simon de Montfort. 

The vigorous repression of these new 
heresies in politics and religion was the 
chief object of the pontificate of Inno- 
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cent III., perhaps the greatest man who 
ever filled the papal throne, His reign, 
from 1198 to 1216, was almost coinci- 
dent with that of John of England. 
His task was facilitated by the internal 
distractions of the great European king- 
doms, whose subjects were disposed, by 
their longing for peace, to welcome an 
arbitrator who assumed to speak in the 
name of the Prince of Peace, and by 
the lassitude and weariness which super- 
venes upon every intellectual effort, 
especially when it is premature. But 
his work was most powerfully assisted 
by two men, Dominic, born at Calaroga, 
in Castile, in 1170, and Francis, born at 
Assisi in 1182. These men were to the 
medieval Church of Rome what Ignatius 
Loyola was to that Church after the 
shock of the Reformation,—its reno- 
vators and preservers. ‘The founder of 
the Dominicans and the founder of the 
Franciscans, differing in character, were 
at one in their faith and zeal, and worked 
in converging lines towards the same 
end.! Dominic, the eloquent preacher, 
the relentless persecutor, the virtual if 
not the actual founder of the Inqui- 
sition, whose life was one long aggressive 
warfare,—Francis, the devout and tender 
mystic, whose life was one long, self- 
inflicted martyrdom,—were agreed in 
denouncing the wealth and luxury, and 
worldliness and secular learning, of the 
monks and the clergy. The Church, 
they said, wholly absorbed in material 
interests, had lett the people hungering 
for spiritual food; hence the success of 
the heretical Peter Waldo and his mis- 
sionaries. The Mendicant Friars caught 
up the weapons of the heretics, and 
wielded them in the service ot the Church, 
A few years after their first foundation, 
there was scarcely a city in Christendom 
which had not at least one convent 
of Friars, Preachers, or Minorites. 
Papal authority sanctioned the fanati- 
cism which it could not control. All 
over Europe there was a strange outbreak 
of superstitien and fanaticism, of which 
the successful preaching of the Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans was partly a 


1 “ Perché ad un fine fur l’opere sue.” 
Dante, Paradiso, xiii. 42. 
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symptom and partly a cause. In the 
belief of men Heaven had again bent 
itself to earth. The miracles of Dominic 
and Francis, attested by eye-witnesses, 
rivalled (as their followers boasted) the 
miracles of Christ himself. Seventy 
years later, when faith had begun to cool, 
it was again warmed to fervour by the 
most signal of all miracles. The house 
of the Virgin was transported by angels 
from Palestine to Loreto. No one 
doubted a fact which was vouched for 
by competent witnesses, and solemnly 
affirmed by the Pope. In England the 
new Saint Thomas of Canterbury had 
come to be regarded as more powerful 
than our Lady of Walsingham herself. 
At this time, too, religious zeal, com- 
bined with love of adventure, impelled 
the noblest of the European youth to 
join successive Crusades, whence, for the 
most part, they never returned. Wave 
after wave they foamed themselves away 
upon the barren Asian shore, one of the 
saddest examples of the wasted power 
and misdirected energy which hindered 
human progress in the Middle Ages; and 
not in the Middle Agesalone. While 
the apostles of ignorance and obscurant- 
ism found a congenial audience in every 
village and hamlet, they attacked the 
strongholds of learning and free thought, 
the Universities, by a different method. 
‘They drove Truth back to her old cavern, 
and piled mountains of casuistry upon 
its mouth. The youthful intellect was 
diverted from any path which might 
have led elsewhere than to Rome, by 
entangling it in the mazes of an endless 
labyrinth. The Dominican Schoolmen, 
Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, 
the Franciscans, Duns Scotus! and Bona- 
ventura, devoted an energy and industry 
almost superhuman to the construction 
of elaborate systems of dialectic, proving 
as a foregone conclusion the orthodox 
creed on all subjects of human know- 
ledge contained in the sentences of Peter 
the Lombard. 


1 Duns Scotus, who died in 1308, is not 
mentioned by Dante. Albert, Thomas, and 
Bonaventura (of whom the two last died in 
1274), are among the chief saints in heaven. 
(Par., xiii.) 








One or other of these systems, or 
rather the great system of which these 
were but varieties, triumphed in every 
university. No wonder that classical 
learning, which had begun to revive in 
the two preceding centuries, declined in 
the thirteenth. I believe that the MSS. 
of classical Latin authors transcribed in 
the thirteenth century aremuch rarerthan 
those of the eleventh or twelfth. Many 
MSS. of ancient authors were doubtless 
obliterated then, in order to write on the 
parchment some treatise of the prevailing 
scholastic divinity. Nor was it learning 
alone that was oppressed. All original 
speculation in philosophy, all original re- 
search in science, was sternly prohibited. 
For this offence Roger Bacon, who un- 
happily in his youth had been seduced 
to take the Franciscan garb, was thrown 
into prison, and released only to die. 

It is impossible to estimate how much 
has been lost to mankind, how long the 
progress of mankind has been retarded 
by this diversion of its intellect to a 
barren and profitless task. What hu- 
manity lost, priestcraft gained; a few 
more centuries of unavenged tyranny 
and undetected imposture. The spi- 
ritual revival, however, produced by the 
preaching of the friars, was but a fire of 
straw; the ardent fanaticism which they 
had kindled sunk into cold indifference, 
—a feeling not distasteful to the mag- 
nates of the Church, whose pomp and 
magnificence were tacitly rebuked by 
the poverty of their humblest servants. 
And soon,’ over the Mendicant orders 
themselves, came the inevitable change. 
To them, as to the first brethren of the 
older orders, reputation for sanctity 
brought gifts and donations; worldly 
possessions produced a worldly spirit. 
The churches and convents of the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans soon rivalled 
in splendour those of the Benedictines 
and Augustinians, and the apostolic 
missionary degenerated into the lazy 
monk or the sturdy beggar. ‘The infant 
literature in the vulgar tongue of each 
nation is filled with satires upon the 

1 Roger Bacon, writing about the year 1257, 


says, “ Novi ordines jam horribiliter labefac- 
tati sunt a pristina dignitate.” 
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friars, showing how odious they had 
become to all except the lowest of the 
people. Many a popular song rings the 
changes in a ruder form upon the famous 
burden— 

** What baron or squire, or a of the shire, 

Lives half so well as a jovial friar ?” 

An attempt to revive the princi- 
ples and practice of St. Francis pro- 
duced a dissenting sect of friars, the 
so-called Fraticelli, who instead of being, 
like the first Franciscans, the devoted 
servants of Rome, actually denounced 
the Pope Boniface VIII. as Anti-Christ, 
and, in the wild views they held as to 
the immediate reign of the Holy Ghost, 
anticipated the doctrines of the Fifth 
Monarchy men of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. And William of Ockham, himself 
a Franciscan, the greatest of English 
Schoolmen, dared to turn against the 
papal supremacy the very weapons of 
dialectic subtlety which had been in- 
vented to defend it. If his fame has 
been eclipsed by that of his follower, 
Wiclitf, it is because the latter availed 
himself of a new and more powerful 
instrument, the native tongue, which in 
every country of Europe was henceforth 
to open the way to the hearts of the 
people. 

And this brings me to the first incon- 
testably great name in modern literature, 
Dante ;—a theme infinitely interesting 
and fascinating, but upon which I must 
only dwell so far as it is germane to my 
subject, viz. to point out to what extent 
his mind was influenced by the recol- 
lections of classical antiquity. 

Dante, in the beginning of his great 
poem, represents himself as meeting the 
shade of Virgil, whom he greets in the 
well-known lines :— 


“ Or sei tu bay Virgilio e quella fonte 
Che spande di parlar si largo fiume ? 
* * * . . «© 
O degli altri poeti onore e lume, 
Vagliami il lungo studio e ’] grande amore 
Che m’ han fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 
Tu sei lo mio maestro e ’1 mio autore : 
Tu sei solo colui da cui io tolsi 
Lo bello stilo che m’ ha fatte onore.” 


The primacy over all the Latin poets 
of antiquity which Dante here gives to 
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Virgil, had been enjoyed by him through- 
out the whole of the Middle Ages. He 
was more copied, more quoted, and more 
read, than all the others put together. 
This pre-eminent fame he owed, in 
great measure, to the fourth Eclogue, 
which, as I have already mentioned, was 
interpreted as a prophecy of the coming 
of Christ, and this won for his poems 
an exceptional favour among the most 
rigid theologians, Even Gregory the 
Great would have hesitated before con- 
demning Virgil to the flames. The 
learned took him for a prophet, the 
vulgar for a magician. The custom of 
consulting the Sortes Virgiliane about 
future events, began in something more 
than sport. Even Pope Innocent VI. 
(1352—1362), himself famed for his 
knowledge of the Canon Law, thought 
that Petrarch must be studying magic 
because he read Virgil (Petr. Epist. Rev. 
Senil. i. 3). 

Next to Virgil, Dante knew Statius 
best, whom he represents as having been 
secretly baptized, and thus freed from 
the limbo where the other ancient poets 
dwelt, suffering the eternal punishment 
of desire without hope. First among 
these he places the sovereign poet, 
Homer, who, however, was but a name 
to him, for there was then no Latin 
translation extant. Next to Homer 
comes “the satirist Horace.”! Ovid is 
the third, and the last Lucan. He refers 
elsewhere to the Metamorphoses and 
the Pharsalia. In the 22nd canto of the 
“Purgatorio,” he mentions, as dwelling 
with Homer, Terence, Cecilius, Plautus, 
Varro, Juvenal, Persius; and of the 
Greeks, Euripides, Anacreon, Simonides, 
and Agathon, a tragic poet of the 
second rank, also mentioned by Chaucer, 
and known in the Middle Ages because he 
had been quoted in the Ethics, Rhetoric, 
and Poetics of Aristotle. Pindar, Hesiod, 
fschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
Theocritus, are not named ; nor of the 
Roman poets, Lucretius, Catullus, Pro- 
pertius, Tibullus, or Martial. Apart 
from the poets, are a motley group of 
philosophers, Greek, Latin, and Arabian, 


1 Does this phrase imply that Horace’s Odes 
were unknown to Dante ? 
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gathered round their sovereign, Aristotle, 
“il maestro di color che sanno.” Next 
to him, in front of all the rest, are 
Socrates and Plato. It is worthy of note 
that Petrarch, in the next age, assigned 
the first place to Plato, and the second 
to Aristotle, thus marking a direct ad- 
vance in the knowledge of Greek philo- 
sophy. In Dante’s mind Aristotle was 
the master of Plato. Seneca is men- 
tioned, and Cicero, strangely placed be- 
tween Orpheus and Linus. He nowhere 
names Sallust, or either Pliny or Tacitus. 
Of Greek he knew nothing, and, with the 
single exception of Aristotle, no ancient 
Greek author had in his time been made 
accessible in a Latin version. In Latin 
his reading had been more varied than 
select or critical. In an Italian work, 
the “‘Convito,” he mentions, as the best 
prose writers whom he knew, Livy, 
Cicero, Frontinus, and Paulus Orosius 
—a strange medley. His own Latin 
style is what we should expect from this 
judgment. It is the flowing, facile Latin 
which was the common language of edu- 
cated men, Churchmen, and Schoolmen 
all over the world, contemptuously nick- 
named by the scholars of later days 
“Dog Latin.” Happily for the world, 
since it was in the enforced leisure of 
exile that he wrote his great poem, but 
unhappily for himself, Dante’s life fell 
upon evil days, when Italy was split up 
into a multitude of petty states, and — 
each state torn by factions,—Neri and 
Bianchi, Guelfs and Ghibellines. Dante 
became a Ghibelline, because he looked 
upon the restoration of the old Roman 
empire, in the person of a Teutonic 
sovereign, as the only possible salvation 
of his distracted country. The empire 
of the Czesars, as he conceived it to have 
been,—strong to enforce peace, repress 
faction, and punish crime, — was his 
‘deal. Hence it is that, in the deepest 
depth of Hell, suffering tortures worse 
than the worst of those he had devised 
for the blackest guilt, he places Brutus 
and Cassius, the murderers of the first 
Cesar, side by side with Judas, the be- 
trayer of Christ. In his treatise, “De 
Monarchia” (which, alone with the 
Divine Comedy, is mentioned in the 
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epitaph on his tomb, said to have been 
written, in anticipation of death, by 
himself), he claims for the Emperor, as 
successor of the Czsars, unbounded 
temporal authority, leaving to the Pope 
unbounded spiritual authority as the 
vicegerent of Christ. He quotes Livy 
and Lucan to prove that God wrought 
special miracles in the founding of the 
Roman empire, and cites, with as much 
reverence as if it were a text of Holy 
Writ, the famous line of Virgil :— 


“Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 

memento.” 

Dante’s life of disappointment closed 

in 1321, when the prospect of a restora- 
tion of peace in Italy, under a strong 
‘central authority, such as he had 
dreamed of, seemed further removed 
than ever; when the supreme power, 
or rather the shadow of supreme power, 
was divided between a Pope who had 
removed for security to Avignon, and an 
Emperor who was not strong enough to 
force his way to Rome. 

Petrarch was born in 1304, seventeen 
years before the death of Dante. The 
two men whose names were to be asso- 
ciated for ever as the fathers of Italian 
poetry, never met in life. Petrarch’s 
parents were Florentines, of the Ghi- 
belline faction, and were living in 
poverty and exile at Arezzo, when 
their son was born. When he was 
eight years old they removed to Avi- 
gnon, then the residence of the Popes ; 
and there, for the best part of his life, 
he resided, in the city or the neighbour- 
ing Vaucluse, hard by the fountain of 
Sorgia, which his genius has made as 
famous as Horace’s fountain of Bandusia, 
and which, like it, is annually for his 
sake visited by pilgrims from all parts 
of the world. His name dwells in the 
affectionate remembrance of men because 
of the exquisite poems which he wrote 
on the life and death of the lady whom 
he called Madonna Laura. I have to 
speak of him here as a man of learning, 
yet I cannot forbear to glance for a 
moment at the more captivating phase 
of his life, “the love which never saw 
its earthly close,” a theme which has 


been to many a poet the source of his 
purest and most powerful inspiration. 
In the Romances of Chivalry, every 
hero devotes himself to the service of 
some fair lady, who, by the gift of a 
glove or a knot of ribbon, or by an 
approving smile, amply rewards him for 
all that he has done, or suffered, in 
single combat, in battle or in tourna- 
ment, for her sake. After the pattern 
of these romances, the young knight 
fashioned his life. Don Quixote with 
his Duleinea was only ridiculous be- 
cause he came too late, when the old 
order had changed and given place to 
the new.! The Madonna in heaven, the 
type of all womanly beauty and purity, 
must needs have her counterpart on 
earth. This ideal love did not in the 
least clash with the love a man bore to 
his wife, the mother of his children. 
Dante saw his Beatrice for the first time 
at a children’s party, when he was nine 
and she eight years old. He rested 
content with the memory of her golden 
hair and mild angelic eyes. When 
they grew up, he married somebody else, 
and she married somebody else. The 
real Beatrice on earth was but a passing 
fancy ; the object of his perpetual 
adoration was the ideal Beatrice who 
guided him through Paradise. Petrarch 
saw Laura in church and fell in love, 
not with the lady, but with her image, 
as it dwelt in his mind. One of his 
biographers tells us that when all 
Avignon was ringing with the sonnets 
he wrote in her praise, the Pope offered 
to make him rich with ecclesiastical 
benefices, and a dispensation to marry, 
but the poet refused, because he could 
not write verses about his wife.? That 
passion, indeed, cannot be very deeply 
seated, whose outbreaks admit of being 
parcelled into fourteen lines each, nor 


1 The famous line, ‘*Cervantes smiled 
Spain’s chivalry away,” is founded on a mis- 
conception. He smiled Spain’s chivalric ro- 
mances away: The chivalry had gone long 
before. 

2 Vita, per Hier. Squarzafichum ; Sig. 4, v. 
“The Pope,” he says, ‘‘ was Benedict, who 
succeeded Clement.” The real order of suc- 
cession is Clement V., John XXII., Benedict 
XIL. (1834—1342), Clement VI. 
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can that mind be much disturbed which 
is capable of an endless play of fancy 
and the combination of intricate rhymes. 
The poet is like the actor, who, if he 
really felt the emotions he portrays, 
could not portray them half so well, 
and who must be master of himself if 
he would be master of his audience. 

Of these poems Petrarch, in after 
days, speaks thus contemptuously— 
“vulgaria illa juvenilium laborum meo- 
rum cantica, quorum hodie pudet ac 
peenitet.” It was upon his Latin 
works in prose and verse that he built 
his hopes of eternal renown. When at 
the age of thirty-seven he was crowned 
as Laureate in the Capitol of Rome, it 
was rather, as I gather from his own 
account, because of his Latin poems, his 
Bucolies and his unfinished epic Africa, 
than because of his poems in the vulgar 
tongue. It was as an imitator of Virgil 
that his fame had spread to Paris ; it 
was his Africa that he submitted to the 
judgment of the accomplished King 
Robert at Naples. This was a special 
favour. The poet never, while he lived, 
allowed a copy to be taken. This affec- 
tation of mystery made the poem talked 
about all the more. Was Petrarch in 
this also deliberately imitating Virgil, 
who left the A£neid unfinished at his 
death ? 

With Petrarch, Laura was but a 
transient.fancy ; learning a lifelong pas- 
sion. His father had destined him for 
the law, but, like the “clerk foredoomed 
his father’s soul to cross,” he turned 
with loathing from the dry text-books 
of his profession, to study with ardent 
enthusiasm the ancient Roman orators 
and poets. So, when Walter Scott was 
supposed to be qualifying himself for an 
advocate in Edinburgh, his heart was 
with Thomas the Rhymer, or the moss- 
troopers of the Border. As Scott, when 
his genius had free scope, became the 
reviver of the Middle Ages, so Petrarch 
became the reviver of Roman antiquity. 
But the work of Scott affected only the 
fancy and the imagination; that of 
Petrarch gave the first impulse to a 
movement which changed the whole 
course of education, and finally revo- 
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lutionized the creed of half Europe. 
And the movement has not spent its 
force yet. Petrarch tells us how his 
father one day detected him in the 
indulgence of his truant spirit, dragged 
his darling books one after another 
from their hiding-places, and threw 
them all on the fire, from which, re- 
lenting at the sight of his boy’s tears, 
he rescued Virgil and Cicero’s Rhe- 
toric. 

It is to Petrarch’szeal, in alllikelihood, 
that we owe the preservation of several 
of Cicero’s half forgotten works; among 
them the priceless “Epistole ad Fa- 
miliares.” With this view he travelled 
first in France and then in Italy, diving 
into the dusty recesses of convent- 
libraries, and drawing thence treasures 
of ancient wisdom more precious than 
rubies. He instituted inquiries for the 
same end in England and Germany. 
His position as the acknowledged chief 
of literature, at once the most popular 
poet and most powerful critic of his 
time, caused his enmity to be feared 
and his friendship sought by Pope and 
cardinals, by kings and nobles; and 
the most acceptable present which could 
be made to him was the gift of an old 
manuscript. Hence the library which 
he collected was probably for Latin 
classical literature the richest of its 
time. His fame, and its fame, reached 
even Constantinople. At that date some 
of the learned men of the East knew 
Latin; none of the learned men of the 
West knew Greek. Petrarch himself had 
learned a little, but, as it would seem, 
very little. His teacher was a certain 
Barlaam, a native of Southern Italy, or, 
as it was anciently called, Magna 
Grecia, where some traces of the old 
language still lingered ; first a monk of 
the order of St. Basil, then Professor 
of Theology at Constantinople, and in 
1339 sent by the Emperor Andronicus 
II. to Avignon, to treat with Pope 
Benedict XII. about the reunion of the 
two Churches. When Petrarch made 
his acquaintance in 1342, he had 
renounced his Greek heresies and come 
a second time to Avignon, to solicit a 
bishopric, which he obtained through 
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the intercession of the poet. Petrarch 
complains that he taught Barlaam more 
Latin than Barlaam taught him Greek, 
and when Barlaam obtained his suit the 
lessons came to an end, for the Bishop 
went away to look after the feeding, or 
possibly the shearing, of his flock. 
Through him Petrarch had entered into 
correspondence with a learned Greek 
of Constantinople, Nicolas Syoceros by 
name, who in compliance with an earnest 
request sent him a copy of Homer. 
Petrarch’s delight was unbounded, or 
rather would have been unbounded if 
he had been able to read it. “ Your 
Homer,” he says, in his letter of thanks, 
dated “ Milan, January 10” (the year 
not given), “is dumb to me and I am 
deaf to him. Yet I rejoice at the 
mere sight of him, and often I embrace 
him and sighing say, O great poet, how I 
long to hear thy voice!” Petrarch died 
with this longing unsatisfied, but, as we 
shall see, the divine impulse was com- 
municated to others and produced results 
of which he did not dream. There was 
then, as I have said, no Latin translation 
of Homer extant. One of the Iliad in 
hexameter verse, made in the time of the 
Empire, had long perished. It was not 
however the only Greek book in his 
library. He had already a copy of Plato 
(or some part of Plato), which, strange to 
say, he found somewhere in the West ; 
where, he does not tell us. “ Erat mihi 
domi, dictu mirum, ab occasu veniens olim 
Plato Philosophorum Princeps.” Scho- 
lastics, he goes on to say, might deny 
this supremacy of Plato, but Cicero 
himself and Plotinus and Ambrosius 
and Augustine would admit it. 

Petrarch was in constant feud with 
the Schoolmen of his time. He de- 
nounced as a sordid mechanical craft 
their routine of syllogisms, which led, 
in one unvarying circle, from premisses 
taken for granted, because settled by 
authority, to conclusions equally settled 
by authority, from which it was heresy 
to depart ; he denounced their system 


1 Some fragments have been edited by L. 
Miiller. Its reputed author is “ Pindarus 
Thebanus,”— an absurd pseudonym, or an 
absurd error. 


of education as cramping and narrowing 
the intellect instead of expanding and 
enlarging it. He urged the substitution 
of the “ humaniores litere,”—that more 
human, more humane literature, where 
the most precious gems of thought were 
set in the purest style of eloquence, 
In his eyes the Doctors of the schools 
were men who kept their young Sam- 
sons grinding chaff in the same dark 
mill instead of arming them to slay the 
Philistines of ignorance and barbarism. 
In the view of Dante, the Schoolmen 
Aquinas and Bonaventura had been 
when alive the consummate masters of 
all theological and philosophical wisdom, 
and were dwelling after death in the 
ineffable light of Paradise. Petrarch, 
though he did not dare to speak 
with disrespect of these canonized 
saints themselves, attacked their fol- 
lowers as mischievous pedants who 
fostered real ignorance by making a 
trade of pretended knowledge. Neither 
did he spare the professors of the other 
faculties, the physicians and the jurists. 
While for himself he claimed to be an 
orthodox believer, he undermined the 
very foundations of orthodoxy by 
assailing the principle of authority. 

Living as he did in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Popes, and sharing 
their bounties, he did not question their 
right divine, but he scrupled not to re- 
monstrate against their wrong govern- 
ment. That he could do so with im- 
punity is worthy of notice. The Pontiffs 
at Avignon, Frenchmen and men of the 
world, wealthy and self-indulgent, with 
no belief of their own, too indifferent 
even to be sceptical, were not destitute 
of a certain good-humoured tolerance. 
And Petrarch had become, as it were, 
supreme Pontiff in the world of letters, 
his judgments infallible, and his person 
sacred. From the intrigues, the gross- 
ness and corruption of the papal court 
he turned with disgust, to find more 
congenial companionship among his 
friends of the library, loftier aspira- 
tions, and a purer morality in Cicero 
and Seneca, of whom he might have 
said in the words of another laureate, 
Robert Southey— 
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“ My life among the dead is past : 
pote me I behold, on 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old. 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day.” 


His chief ground of complaint against 
the Popes was that they kept the Church 
in shameful captivity and exile, away 
from its own sacred city, Rome. He 
constantly speaks of Avignon as the 
Babylon of the West; yet to him, in his 
heart of hearts, Rome was sacred, not 
because she had been Christian and 
Papal, but because she had been con- 
sular and republican. Dante’s ideal 
had been the Empire of Augustus ; Pe- 
trarch’s ideal was the Commonwealth of 
Brutus. 

Hence it came that he was the en- 
thusiastic encourager, if not the ori- 
ginal inspirer of Cola di Rienzi, a name 
made familiar to multitudes by the 
genius of Lord Lytton. The true 
history reads like romance. Rienzi, a 
dreamy enthusiast, had wandered and 
mused among the ruins of Rome, now 
abandoned by the Popes to misgovern- 
ment and anarchy, till his mind became, 
like those ruins, a medley of recollec- 
tions, in which regal, republican, im- 
perial, and medieval times, Pagan 
and Christian rites, were inextricably 
blended. But among these fancies one 
clear definite purpose shone distinctly 
out,—to suppress the nobles who 
maintained themselves as petty tyrants, 
each in his castle with an army of re- 
tainers, and to make all citizens equal 
before one just and impartial law. 
Rienzi’s enthusiasm was contagious, and 
his eloquence convincing: in unity of 
purpese the people found a momentary 
strength, before which the nobles 
quailed ; and once more the Roman 
Republic was proclaimed, with Cola di 
Rienzi for its tribune. This was in 
1447, Petrarch was in ecstasies. He 
addressed the tribune in his most melli- 
fluous Italian,’ and his most grandilo- 
quent Latin.? He sets him above Ro- 
mulus, Brutus, and Camillus, as rescuing 


1 “ Spirto gentil,” p. 436. (Rime.) 
? Ep. Hortatoria, p. 595. (Opera.) 
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from slavery a mightier Rome, girding 
it with defences stronger than walls, 
and founding a more enduring liberty. 
But the triumph was short Rienzi’s 
enthusiasm was doubtless from the be- 
ginning tinged with insanity. Drunk 
with vanity, too often drunk with wine, 
he thought only of devising incongruous 
titles and decorations for himself. He 
called himself not only Tribune but 
Augustus, he bathed in a vase of 
porphyry traditionally sacred as the 
baptismal font of Constantine, he was 
knighted in the Lateran church, and 
crowned with seven crowns in Santa 
Maria Maggiore. The story of his fall, 
his wanderings, imprisonment, trial, his 
restoration as Senator of Rome under 
papal authority, his murder at the hands 
of the populace who had once crowned 
and worshipped him, is (as I have said) 
stranger than all fiction. The Roman 
Republic established by Rienzi was 
brief-lived, like that founded by Arnold 
of Brescia in earlier, or that founded by 
Garibaldi in later, days; but if the 
Popes had been able to learn the lesson, 
they might have read in it a sign that a 
new power was coming to life, or rather 
that an old power was rising from its 
grave, to dispute their authority, and to 
wrest from their grasp the wills and 
consciences of men. 

The temporary success of Rienzi’s 
adventurous enterprise is significant as 
a sign of the times. Petrarch’s influence 
wielding only the pen was far more ex- 
tensive and enduring. When he left 
Avignon for Italy, he was received in 
every city with all possible honours both 
by princes and people. His declining 
years were soothed 


“ With all that should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends ;” 


and when he finally retreated to end his 
days at Arqua among the Euganean hills, 
his solitude was cheered or troubled by 
admiring disciples from all parts of the 
world, some of whom sent him their 
tributary verses or encomiastic orations, 
and some came in person to recite them. 
He died at the age of seventy, having 
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attained an almost universal fame, such 
as no man of letters before or since ever 
acquired in his lifetime. His fame as 
an Italian poet still survives, if half- 
eclipsed by the fame of Tasso and 
Ariosto. His fame as philosopher and 
Latin poet is gone, or lives only as the 
memory of a memory, the shadow of a 
shade. As we turn wearily over the 
pages of the ponderous folio which con- 
tains his Latin works, we ask how it 
came to pass that these trivial common- 
places, this tawdry rhetoric, this indif- 
ferent Latin, moved contemporary men 
to tears of enthusiastic admiration. The 
reason is that he first gave voice and 
form to the blank misgivings, the secret 
discontents, the half-cohceived aspira- 
tions, of his time. The indifferent Latin 
was of classic purity in comparison with 
the Latin of his predecessors, the tawdry 
thetoric glowed with poetic lustre as 
contrasted with the dull verbiage of the 
Schoolmen, the trivial common-places 
were then new and startling truths. 
The neglected volume which few try to 
read and none succeed in reading, con- 
tains the spells by which the mighty 
magician called up the spirits of the 
ancient dead, and was once venerated 
as the Gospel of the Apostle of the 
Humanities. The spirits have delivered 
their message, have told us all they had 
to tell, and the good tidings are old 
news now. Moreover, if we have 
learned much which the contempo- 
raries of Petrarch did not know, they 
knew much which we have forgotten, 


and many a saying which was pregnant 
of meaning for them is barren for us. 
In any case, if our range of vision is 
wider than theirs, it is well to remember 
the old simile of the dwarf standing on 
the shoulders of the giant. Not that I 
believe the intellectual faculties of one 
generation to differ much potentially 
from those of another: the actual results 
differ according to circumstances. When 
men are compelled to devote all their 
energies to self-defence or self-support, 
to war or the chase, or agriculture, the 
intellectual fruit is nz/ ; when the mental 
energies are wrongly directed, to the 
grinding and regrinding of any chaff, 
scholastic, classical, or scientific, the 
fruit of such labour is worthless. It 
may have a conventional value at the 
time and help a man to buy his bread 
withal, but to posterity it will be as 
valueless as a French assignat or a 
Pennsylvanian bond. 

Petrarch’s great service was rendered 
in calling men away from the grinding 
of chaff to fields of useful labour, from 
scholastic logic to the study of the 
Humanities. His work was of immense 
value at the time; it was done by him 
and his followers so thoroughly and so 
well, it has entered so much into our 
thoughts and feelings, that we cannot 
conceive how men thought and felt 
before. But for Petrarch and his suc- 
cessors, modern thought, modern belief, 
and modern civilization would have 
been very different from what they 
are. 











THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WHITE OWLS OF GARSTANG. 


** As she fled fast through sun and shade, 
The happy winds upon her played, 
Blowing the ringlet from the braid: 
She looked so lovely, as she swayed 

The rein with dainty finger-tips, 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly wealth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


Tuis state of affairs could not last. 

“ Look here,” I say to Queen Titania, 
“we must cut the Lieutenant adrift.” 

“As you please,” she remarks, with 
a sudden coldness coming over her 
manner. 

“Why should we be embarrassed by 
the freaks of these two young creatures? 
All the sunshine has gone out of the 
party since Bell has begun to sit mute 
and constrained—her only wish ap- 
parently being to show a superhuman 
courtesy to this perplexing young 
Prussian.” 

“You very quickly throw over any- 
one who interferes with your own com- 
fort,” says my Lady, calmly. 

“T miss my morning ballad. When 
one reaches a certain age, one expects 
to be studied and tended—except by 
one’s wife.” 

“ Well,” says Tita, driven to despe- 
ration by this picture of Von Rosen’s 
departure, “‘ I warned you at our setting- 
out that these two would fall in love 
with each other and cause us a great 
deal of trouble.” 

Who can say that this little woman 
is wanting in courage? The audacity 
with which she made this statement 
was marvellous. She never flinched ; 
and the brown, clear, true eyes looked 


as bravely unconscious as if she had 
been announcing her faith in the multi- 
plication table. There was no use in argu- 
ing the point. How could you seek to 
thwart or influence the firm belief that 
shone clearly and steadily under the soft 
eyelashes ? 

“Come,” I say to her, “ is Von Rosen 
to go; or is he to hang on in the hope 
of altering Bell’s decision? I fancy the 
young man would himself prefer to 
leave us—I don’t think he is in a com- 
fortable position.” 

My Lady appeared a trifle embar- 
rassed—was there some dark secret be- 
tween these two women ? 

“A young man,” she says, with a 
little hesitation, “is the best judge of 
his own chances. I have asked Bell ; 
and I really can’t quite make her out. 
Still—you know—a girl sometimes is in 
a manner frightened into saying ‘no,’ 
the first time she is asked—and there 
might be 4 

She stopped. 

“You think the Lieutenant should 
ask her again?” 

“No, J don’t,” says Tita, hastily, 
“but it is impossible to say—she had 
nothing to urge against Count Von Rosen 
—only that Arthur would consider him- 
self unjustly treated r 

“So—ho! Is that the reason?” 

“No, no, no!” cries the small 
woman, in an agony of fright. “ Don’t 
you go and put any wrong notions into 
the young man’s head ‘d 

“Madam,” I say to her, “recollect 
yourself. So far from wishing to inter- 
fere in the affairs of these two young 
people, I should like to bundle them 
both back to London, that we might 
continue our journey in peace. As for 
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the Lieutenant’s again proposing to 
marry Bell, I consider that a man who 
twice asks a woman to become his wife, 
forgets the dignity of his sex.” 

Tita looks up—with the most beau- 
tifully innocent smile in her eyes—and 
says sweetly,— 

“You did yourself.” 

‘“* That was different.” 

“Yes, I daresay.” 

“T knew your heart would have 
broken if I hadn’t.” 

“Oh!” she says, with her eyes grown 
appalled. 

“Tn fact, it was my native generosity 
that prompted me to ask you a second 
time; for I perceived that you were 
about to ask me.” 

“How many more?” she asks; but 
I cannot make out what mysterious 
things she is secretly counting up. 

“But no matter. There is little use 
in recalling these bygone mistakes. 
Justice is satisfied when a fool repents 
him of his folly.” 

At this moment Bell enters the room. 
She goes up to Tita, and takes both 
her hands. 

“ You are laughing, in a perplexed way. 
You must have been quarrelling. What 
shall we do to him?” 

“The falling out of faithful friends is 
generally made up with a kiss, Bell,” it 
is remarked. 

“But I am not in the quarrel,” says 
Miss Bell, retreating to the window ; 
and here there is a rumble of wheels 
outside, and the phaeton stands at the 
door. 

“You two must get up in front,” 
says Tita, as we go out into the white 
glare of Ormskirk. “I can watch you 
better there.” , 

By this dexterous manceuvre Bell 
and the Lieutenant were again separated. 
The young lady was never loth to sit in 
front—under whatever surveillance it 
placed her; for she liked driving. On 
this cool morning—that promised a 
warmer day, after the wind had carried 
away the white fleece of cloud that 
stretched over the sky—she pulled on 
her gloves with great alacrity, and, 
having got into her seat, assumed the 
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management of the reins as a matter of 
course. 

“Gently !” I say to her, as Castor and 
Pollux make a plunge forward into the 
narrow thoroughfare. A handbarrow is 
jutting out from the pavement. She 
gives a jerk to the left rein, but it is too 
late ; one of our wheels just touches the 
end of the barrow, and over it goes— 
not with any great crash, however. 

“Go on,” says the Lieutenant, from 
behind, with admirable coolness. ‘‘There 
is no harm done—aad there is no one 
in charge of that thing. When he 
comes, he will pick it up.” 

“Very pretty conduct,” remarks my 
Lady, as we get out among the green 
fields and meadows again, “ injuring 
some poor man’s property, and quietly 
driving away without even offering com- 
pensation.” 

“ Tt was Bell who did it,” I say. 

“As usual. The old story repeated 
from the days of Eden downward. The 
woman thou gavest me—of course, it is 
she who must bear the blame.” 

“ Madam, your knowledge of Scrip- 
ture is astounding. Who was the first 
Attorney-General in the Bible ?” 

“ Find out,” says Tita ; and the Lieu- 
tenant bursts into a roar of laughter, as 
if that was a pretty repartee. 

** And where do we stop to-night?” 
says our North-country Maid, looking 
away along the green valley which is 
watered by the pretty Eller Brook. 

“ Garstang, on the river of Wyre.” 

** And to-morrow we shall really be in 
Westmoreland ?” 

“To-morrow we shall really be in 
Westmoreland. Wo-ho! my beauties! 
Why, Bell, if you try to leap across 
Lancashire at a bound like that, you’ll 
have us in a canal, or transfixed on a 
telegraph-post.” 

“*T did not intend it,” says Bell, “ but 
they are as anxious as I am to get north, 
and they break into a gallop on no pro- 
vocation whatever.” 

Indeed, the whole nature of this mad 
girl seemed to have a sort of resemblance 
to a magnetic needle—it was conti- 
nuously turning to the North Pole, and 
that in a tremulous, undecided fashion, 
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as if, with all her longing, she did not 
quite like to let people know. But at 
this moment she forgot that we were 
listening. It was really herself she was 
delighting with her talk about deep val- 
leys, and brown streams, and the scent 
of peat-smoke in the air of an evening. 
All the time she was looking away up 
to the horizon, to see whether she could 
not make out some lines of blue moun- 
tains, until Tita suddenly said— 

“My dear !” 

“ Meaning me, ma’am ?” 

“No, I mean Bell. Pray keep a 
firmer hand on the horses—if a train 
were to come sharply by at present—and 
you see the road runs parallel with the 
railway-line for an immense distance.” 

‘And so should we,” says Bell, lightly. 
“There is no danger. The poor animals 
wouldn’t do anything wicked at such a 
time, just when they are getting near to 
a long rest.” 

Under Bell’s guidance we do not lose 
much time by the way. ‘The road 
leaves the neighbourhood of the railway. 
We drive past the great park of Rufford 
Hall. The wind blows across to us from 
the Irish Sea; and at the small village 
of Much Hoole, where the Lieutenant 
insists on giving the horses a little meal 
and water as a sort of soothing draught, 
we come in sight of the long red line of 
the Ribble, widening out into a sandy 
channel as it nears the ocean. Bell 
catches a glimpse of the smoke of a 
steamer ; and the vague knowledge that 
the plain of salt water is not far away 
seems to refresh us all, as we plunge once 
more into the green and wooded country, 
by Longton, Hutton, and Howick. 

“ What is the greatest wish of your 
life, Bell?” I ask, knowing that she is 
dreaming of living somewhere along the 
coast of these islands. 

“To see mamma pleased,” says Bell, 
quite prettily, just as if she were before 
a schoolmistress. 

“ You ask for the impossible. Tita’s 
dream of earthly bliss is to have the 
cross in our little church turned to a 
crucifix ; and it will never be realized. 
I think she would rather have that than 
be made a Duchess.” 
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“T do miss that dear little church,” 
said Tita, taking no heed of the charge 
preferred against her. “There is no 
feeling of homeliness about the churches 
we go into up here. You know that 
you are a stranger, and all the people 
are strangers, and you are not accus- 
tomed to the clergyman’s voice.” 

“The fact is,” I tell her, ‘ you lose 
the sense of proprietorship which pleases 
you down at home. There, the church 
is your own. You set out on a quiet 
Sunday morning—you know all the 
people coming through the fields and 
along the roads—and you have an eye 
on them, to mark the absentees. There 
is a family gathering in the churchyard, 
and a universal shaking of hands—you 
are pleased that all the people are coming 
to your church. You go in—the ever- 
greens everywhere about you put there 
yourself. The tall white lilies on the 
altar you presented to the Vicar; though 
I paid for them. Bell sits down to 
the organ—probably thinking that her 
new boots may slip on one of the 
pedals and produce a discord in the 
bass—and you know that your family 
is providing the music too. The Vicar 
and his wife dined with you the night 
before—you are in secret league with 
them. You know all the people—Lord 

’s butler, who is the most venerable 
person in the place—that squint-eyed 
publican, who thrashes his wife on the 
Saturday so that she can’t come on the 
Sunday—all the other various pensioners 
you have, who you vainly think are 
being taught to be independent and 
economical—and a lot of small boys in 
knickerbockers and shiny heads of 
hair, and pretty young ladies with 
sailors’ hats, blue ribbons, white jackets, 
and big wistful eyes. You are the pre- 
siding genius of the place; and when 
Bell begins the music—and the sunlight 
comes through the small and yellow 
windows in the southern aisle —and 
when you see the light shining on the 
mural tablets, with the coloured coats- 
of-arms above—you ask yourself what 
other place could produce this feeling 
of homely satisfaction, and what fashion- 
able London church, with all its money, 

) 
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could manufacture these ancient blocks 
of marble—until you think you could 
spend all your own money, and all your 
husband’s too, in making the small build- 
ing a sort of ecclesiastical museum.” 

“TI hope,” says Tita, with great seve- 
rity, “I do not go into church with 
any such thoughts. It is an auctioneer’s 
view of a morning service.” 

“Tt is the business of an auctioneer, 
my dear creature, to estimate the actual 
value of articles. But I forgot one thing. 
After you have contemplated the church 
with profound satisfaction—just as if 
those old knights and baronets had died 
in order to adorn the walls for you— 
your eye wanders up to the altar. It is 
a pretty altar-cloth — goodness knows 
how much time you and Bell spent over 
it. The flowers on the altar are also 
beautiful—or ought to be, considering 
the price that Benson charges for them. 
But that plain gilt cross, with the three 
jewels in it—that is rather a blot, is it 
not }” 

“Why don’t you go to the zinc 
chapel?” says Tita, with some contempt. 

“T would if I dared.” 

“Who prevents you? I am sure it 
is not I. I would much rather you 
went there, than come to church, merely 
to calculate the cost of every bit of fern 
or yew that is placed on the walls, and 
to complain of the introduction into the 
sermon of doctrines which you can’t 
understand.” 

** May I go to chapel, please?” 

“ Certainly. But you are 4 good deal 
fonder of going up to Mickieham Downs 
than to either church or chapel.” 

** Will you come to chapel, Bell?” 

“Tam not going to interfere,” says 
Bell, with philosophical indifference, and 
paying much more attention to her 
horses. 

“TI should be sorry to go,” I observe, 
calmly, “for I had half resolved to ask 
Mr. Lestrange to let me put in yellow 
glass in those two windows that are at 
present white.” 

“Oh, will you really?” cries Queen 
Tita, in a piteously eager tone, and quite 
forgetting all her war of words. 

Well, I promise, somewhat sadly. It 


is not the cost of it that is the matter. 
But on those Sunday mornings when 
the sunlight is flooding the church 
with a solemn glow of yellow, it is 
something to turn to the two white 
windows, and there, through the diamond 
panes, you can see the sunlight shimmer- 
ing on the breezy branches of an ash- 
tree. This little glimpse of the bright 
and glowing world outside—when our 
Vicar, who, it must be confessed, is not 
always in a happy mood, happens to be 
rather drowsy and even depressing in 
the monotony of his commonplaceness 
—but perhaps it will be better to say 
nothing more on this point. 

Why the people of the flourishing 
town of Preston do not bridge the 
Ribble in a line running parallel with 
their chief thoroughfare and the road 
leading up from Harwich, is inexplic- 
able. A pleasure party need not mind, 
for the drive is pleasant enough; but 
business folks might be tempted to use 
bad language over such an unnecessary 
injury. The road makes a long double 
along the two banks of the river, the 
most westerly bridge forming the end 
of the loop. First you drive down the 
left bank of the stream, over fine green 
meadows, then you cross the bridge, and 
drive back along the right bank, be- 
tween avenues of young trees. Perhaps 
the notion is to give you as much as 
possible of the green and pleasant sur- 
roundings of Preston, before letting you 
plunge into the streets of the town. 

Now, I do not know how it was that 
from the moment of our entering Preston, 
a vague feeling of satisfaction and hope 
seemed to get possession of oursmall party. 
We had started in the morning under 
somewhat embarrassing and awkward 
conditions, not likely to provoke high 
spirits ; but now we seemed to have a 
nebulous impression that the end of our 
troubles had come. Was it because we 
had reached the last of the large manu- 
facturing towns on our journey, and that 
we should meet with no more of them ? 
Or was it because of that promise of 
Queen Titania?—for that kindly little 
woman, when she is pleased, has a won- 
derful power of conveying her gladness 
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to others, and has been known to sweeten 
a heavy dinner-party as a bunch of wood- 
ruff will sweeten a lumber-room. Or 
was it that we knew, in approaching Ken- 
dal, we should probably come to a final 
settlement of all our difficulties, and have 
thereafter peace ? 

As we were walking, after luncheon, 
through the spacious public gardens that 
overlook the Ribble, the Lieutenant 
drew me aside, and said— 

“ My good friend, here is a favour I 
will ask of you. We come to-night to 
Garstang, yes ?” 

“Yes, we shall reach Garstang to- 
night.” 

“ A town or a village?” 

“T don’t know. Probably a village.” 

“T did hope it was nota town. Well, 
this is what I ask. You will endeavour 
to take away Madame for a few moments 
—if we are out walking, you know— 
and you will let me say a few words to 
Mademoiselle by herself.” 

“T thought all your anxiety was to 
avoid her.” 

“There is something I must say to 
her.” 

“ All right; I will do what you ask, 
on condition you do not persecute her, 
When she wishes to rejoin us, you must 
not prevent her.” 

“ Persecute her? Then you do.think 
I will quarrel with her—and make her 
very miserable—merely because she will 
not marry me? You think it will be 
as it was at Worcester—when that stupid 
boy from Twickenham did go along the 
river? Well, all I ask you is to look 
at these two days. Has there been any 
quarrel between us? No, it is quite the 
opposite.” 

“Then let it remain that way, my 
dear fellow. One Arthur is bad enough 
for a girl to manage; but two would 
probably send her into a convent for 
life.” 

And the truth was as the Lieutenant 
had described it. They had been during 
these two days more than polite to 
each other. Somehow, Bell was never 
done in paying him furtive little at:- 
tentions, although she spoke to him 
rarely, That morning she had some- 


where got a few wild flowers; and three 
tiny bouquets were placed on the break- 
fast-table. The Lieutenant dared not 
think that one of them was for him. 
He apologized to Mademoiselle for tak- 
ing her seat. Bell said he had not— 
the bouquet was for him if he cared to 
have it, she added with a little diffidence. 
The Lieutenant positively blushed—said 
nothing—and altogether neglected his 
own breakfast in offering her things she 
did not want. The bouquets given to 
Tita and her husband were pinned into 
prominent positions ; but no human eye 
saw anything more of the wild blossoms 
that Bell had given to Von Rosen, 
Betting on a certainty is considered dis- 
honourable ; and so I will not say what 
odds I would give that these precious 
flowers were transferred to a book, and 
that, at this moment, they could be pro- 
duced if a certain young man were only 
willing to reveal their whereabouts. 

Everything seemed to favour us on 
this fine afternoon as we drove away 
northward again. The road grew ex- 
cellent, and we knew that we had finally 
left behind us that deafening causeway 
that had haunted our wheels and hoofs 
for days past. Then the cool breeze of 
the forenoon and mid-day had died 
down, and 2 still, warm sunset began to 
break over the western country, between 
us and the sea. We could not, of course, 
get any glimpse of the great plain of 
water beyond the land; but we knew 
that this great fire of crimson and yellow 
was shining down on it too, and on 
the long curves of the shore. 

The western sands could not be much 
more level than the road that runs up 
by Broughton and Brock-bridge, but it 
takes one through a sufficiently pleasant 
country, which is watered by a multi- 
tude of brooks and small rivers. It is 
a rich and well-cultivated country, too ; 
and the far-stretching meadows and 
copses and fields seemed to grow darker 
in their green under that smoke of dusky 
crimson that had filled the sky. It is 
true, we were still in Lancashire, and 
there was still present to us a double 
line of communication with the manu- 
facturing towns we had now left behind. 
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At certain places the road would run by 
the side of a railway-line; and then 
again we would find a canal winding 
itself like a snake through the grassy 
meadows. But a sunset is a wonderful 
smoother-down of these artificial features 
in a landscape; and when the earth- 
banks of the railway-line burned crimson 
under the darkening sky, or when an 
arm of the canal caught a flush of flame 
on its glassy surface, the picture was 
rather helped than otherwise, and we 
bore the engineers of this favoured land 
no deadly grudge. 

A sunset, by the way, was always 
favourable to Bell’s appearance. -It lent 
to those fine and wavy masses of hers a 
sort of glory ; and the splendid aureole 
was about all of his sweetheart that the 
Lieutenant could see, as he sat in the 
hind seat of the phaeton. Bell wears 
her hair rather loose when she is out in 
the country, and greatly likes, indeed, 
to toss it about as if she were a young 
lion ; so that you may fancy how the 
warm light of the sunset glowed here 
and there on those light and silken 
heaps of golden-brown hair as we drove 
along in the quiet evening. Sometimes, 
indeed, he may have caught the outline 
of her face as she turned to look over 
the far landscape ; and then, I know, 
the delicate oval was tinted by the 
generous colour of the western skies, 
so that not alone in the miracle of her 
hair did she look like some transfigured 
saint. 

Her talk on this evening, however, 
was far from saintly. It was as worldly 
as it well could be; for she was confess- 
ing to the agony she used to suffer after 
going home from dinner-parties, balls, 
and other godless diversions of a like 
nature. 

“T used to dread going up to my 
room,” she said, “for I could get no 
rest until I had sat down and gone over 
everything that I had said during the 
evening. And then all the consequences 
of my imprudence came rushing down 
on me until I felt I was scarcely fit to 
live. What you had been led into say- 
ing as a mere piece of merriment now 
looked terribly like impertinence. Many 


a time I wrote down on a piece of paper 
certain things that I resolved to go the 
next day and make an apology for to the 
o!1 ladies whom I was sure I had offended. 
But the next morning, things began to 
look a little better. A little reassurance 
came with the briskness of the day; 
and I used to convince myself that no- 
body would remember the heedless say- 
ings that had been provoked by the 
general light talk and merriment. I 
absolved myself for that day ; and pro- 
mised, and vowed, and made the most 
desperate resolutions never, never to be 
thoughtless in the future, but always 
to watch every word I had to say.” 

“ And in the evening,” continued my 
Lady, “ you went out to another dance, 
and enjoyed yourself the same, and said 
as many wild things.as usual, and went 
home again to do penance. It is quite 
natural, Bell. Most girls go through 
that terrible half-hour of reaction, until 
they grow to be women 

“And then,” it is remarked, “they 
have never anything to be sorry about ; 
for they are always circumspect, self- 
possessed, and sure abont what they 
mean to say. They never lave to spend 
a dreadful half-hour in trying to recol- 
lect mistakes and follies.” 

“ As for gentlemen,” remarked Titania, 
sweetly, “I have heard that their evil 
half-hour is during the process of dress- 
ing, when they endeavour to recall the 
speech they made at the public dinner 
of the night before, and wonder how 
they could have been so stupid as to 
order a lot of champagne to oblige a 
friend just gone into that business, and 
are not very sure how many people 
they invited to dinner on the following 
Friday. Count von Rosen is 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“When you observe a_ husband 
whistling while his wife is talking, what 
do you think ?” 

“That she is saying something he 
would rather not hear,” replies the 
Lieutenant, gravely. 

“And is not that a confession that 
what she says is true ?” 

“ Yes, Madame,” says the Lieutenant, 
boldly. 
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“My dear,” I say to her, “your 
brain has been turned by the last sport- 
ing novel you have read. You are a 
victim of cerebral inflammation. When 
you pride yourself on your researches 
into the ways and habits of the sex 
which you affect to despise, don’t take 
that sort of farthing-candle to guide you. 
As for myself, our young friend from 
Prussia would scarcely credit the time 
I spend in helping you to nail up 
brackens and larch and ivy in that 
wretched little church; and if he knew 
the trouble I have to keep Bell’s ac- 
counts straight—when she is reckon- 
ing up what the process of producing 
paupers in our neighbourhood costs us 
—why, he would look upon you as an 
unprincipled calumniator.” 

“ Mamma herself is scarcely so big 
as those two words put together,” says 
Bell; but mamma is laughing all this 
time, quite pleased to see that she has 
raised a storm in a tea-cup by her un- 
gracious and unwarranted assault. 

In the last red rays of the sun we 
have got on to a small elevation. Before 
us, the road dips down and crosses the 
canal; then it makes a twist again and 
crosses the Wyre ; and up in that cor- 
ner are the scattered gables of Gar- 
stang. As we pass over the river, it 
is running cold and dark between its 
green banks; and the sunset is finally 
drawing down to the west as we drive 
into the silent village, and up to the 
doorstep of the Royal Oak. ° 

"Tis a quaint and ancient hostelry. 
For aught we know, the Earl of Derby’s 
soldiers may have walked over hither 
for a draught of beer when they were 
garrisoning Greenhalgh Castle over 
there ; and when the brave Countess, 
away down at Latham, was herself fix- 
ing up the Royal standard on the tower 
of the castle—as Mr. Leslie’s picture 
shows us—and bidding defiance to the 
Parliamentary troops. When you tell 
that story to Queen Titania, you can see 
her gentle face grow pale with pride and 
admiration ; for did not the gallant 
Countess send out word to Fairfax that 
she would defend the place until she 
lost her honour or her life, for that she 
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had not forgotten what she owed to the 
Church of England, to her prince, and 
to her lord? My Lady looks as if she, 
too, could have sent that message ; only 
that she would have stopped at the 
Church of England and gone no further. 

When we come out again, the sunset 
has gone, and a wonderful pale green 
twilight lies over the land. We go forth 
from the old-fashioned streets, and find 
ourselves by the banks of the clear 
running river. A pale metallic light 
shines along its surface; and as we 
walk along between the meadows and 
the picturesque banks—where there is 
an abundance of the mighty burdock- 
leaves that are beloved of painters—an 
occasional splash is heard, whether 
of a rat or a trout no one can say, 
Somehow, the Lieutenant has drawn 
Bell away from us. In the clear twi- 
light we can see their figures sharp and 
black on the dark green slope beside 
the stream. Queen Tita looks rather 
wistfully at them; and is, perhaps, 
thinking of days long gone by when 
she, too, knew the value of silence on a 
beautiful evening, by the side of a river. 

“T hope it is not wrong,” says my 
Lady, in a low voice, “but I confess I 
should like to see the Lieutenant marry 
our Bell.” 

“Wrong? No. It is only the 
absent who are in the wrong—Arthur, 
for example, who is perhaps at Kendal, 
at this moment, waiting for us.” 

“We cannot all be satisfied in this 
world,” remarks Tita, profoundly ; “and 
as one of these two alone can marry 
Bell, I do hope it may be the Lieutenant, 
in spite of what she says. I think it 
would be very pleasant for all of us. 
What nice neighbours they would be 
fur us; for I know Bell would prefer 
to live down near us in Surrey, and 
the Lieutenant can have no particular 
preference for any place in England.” 

“ A nice holiday time we should have 
of it, with these two idle creatures 
living close by and making continual 
proposals to go away somewhere.” 

“ Bell would not be idle.” 

“She must give up her painting if 
she marries.” 
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“She won’t give it up altogether, I 
hope; and then there is her music, even 
if she had no household duties to occupy 
her time: and I know she will make 
an active and thrifty housewife. Indeed, 
the only idler will be the Lieutenant, 
and he can become a Captain of Volun- 
teers,” 

And yet she says she never lays plans ! 
—that she has no wish to interfere be- 
tween Arthur and Von Rosen !—that 
she would rather see Bell relieved from 
the persecutions of both of them! She 
had already mapped out the whole 
affuir; and her content was so great 
that a beautiful gladness and softness 
lay in her eyes, and she Legan to prattle 
about the two boys at school and all she 
meant to take home to them ; and, in- 
deed, if she had been at home, she 
would have gone to the piano and sung 
to herself some low and gentle melody, 
as soft and as musical as the crooning of 
a wood-pigeon hid away among trees. 

Then she said, “‘ How odd that Bell 
should have begun to talk about these 
unfortunate slips of the tongue that 
haunt you afterwards. All these two 
days I haven’t been able to get rid of 
the remembrance of that terrible mis- 
take I made in speaking of Count Von 
Rosen and Bell as already married. But, 
who knows? there may be a Providence 
in such things.” 

“The Providence that lies in blun- 
ders of speech must be rather erratic ; 
but it is no wonder you spoke by mis- 
chance of Bell’s marrying the Lieu- 
tenant, for you think of nothing else.” 

“But don’t you think it would be a 
very good thing?” 

“What I think of it is a different 
matter. What will Arthur think of it?” 

“The whole world can’t be expected 
to move round merely to please Arthur,” 
says my Lady, with some asperity. 
“The fact is, those young men are so 
foolish that they never reflect that a 
girl can’t marry two of them. ‘They are 
always falling in love with a girl who 
has a suitor already, and then she is put 
to the annoyance of refusing one of 
them, and that one considers her a 
monster.” 


“Well, if anyone is open to that 
charge in the present case, it certainly is 
not Arthur.” 

My Lady did not answer. She was 
regarding with a tender glance those two 
young folks stroiling through the mea- 
dows before us. What were they say- 
ing to each other? Would Bell relent ? 
The time was propitious—in the quiet 
of this pale, clear evening, with a star 
or two beginning to twinkle, and the 
moon about to creep up from behind 
the eastern woods. It was a time for 
lovers to make confessions, and give 
tender pledges. None of us seemed to 
think of that wretched youth who was 
blindly driving through England in a 
dog-cart, and torturing himself in the 
horrible solitude of mns. Unhappy 
Arthur ! 

For mere courtesy’s sake, these two 
drew near to us again. We looked at 
them. ell turned her face away, and 
stooped to pick up the white blossom 
of a campion that lay like a great glow- 
worm among the dark herbage. The 
Lieutenant seemed a little more con- 
fident, and he was anxious to be very 
courteous and friendly towards Tita. 
That lady was quite demure, and sug- 
gested that we might return to the 
village. 

We clambered up a steep place that 
led from the hellow of the river to a 
higher plain, and here we found our- 
selves by the side of the canal. It 
looked like another river. There were 
grassy borders to it, and by the side of 
the path a deep wood descending to the 
fields beyond. The moon had now 
arisen, and, on the clear, still water, 
there were some ripples of gold. Far 
away, on the other side, the barns and 
haystacks of a farm-house were visible 
in the pale glow of the sky. 

“ What is that?” said Tita, hurriedly, 
as a large white object sailed silently 
through the faint moonlight and swept 
into the wood. 

Only an owl. But the sound of her 
voice had disturbed several of the great 
birds in the trees, and across the space 
between the wood and the distant farm- 
house they fled noiselessly, with a brief 
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reflection of their broad wings falling 
on the still waters as they passed. We 
remained there an unconscionable time— 
leaning on the stone parapet of the 
bridge, and watching the pale line of 
the canal, the ripples of the moonlight, 
the dark wood, and the great and dusky 
birds that floated about like ghosts in 
the perfect stillness. When we returned 
to Garstang, the broad square in the 
centre of the place was glimmering grey 
in the moonlight, and black shadows 
had fallen along one side of the street. 

“My dear friend,” said Von Rosen, 
in an excited and urgent way, as soon 
as our two companious had gone upstairs 
to prepare for supper, “1 have great 
news to tell you.” 

“ Bell has accepted you, I suppose,” 
said I—the boy talking as if that were 
aremarkable phenomenon in the world’s 
history. 

“Oh no, nothing so good as that— 
nothing not near so yood as that—but 
something very good indeed. It is not 
all finally disposed of—there is at least 
a little chance—one must wait—but is 
not this a very great hope ?” 

“ And is that all you obtained by 
your hour’s persuasion ¢” 

“Pfui! You do talk as if it did not 
matter to a young: girl whether she 
marries one man or marries another.” 

“T don’t think it much matters 
really.” 

“Then this is what I tell you “6 

But here some light footsteps were 
heard on the stairs, and the Lieutenant 
suddenly ceased, and rushed to open the 
door. 

Bell was as rosy as a rose set amid 
green leaves when she entered. 

‘We are very late,” she said, as if 
she were rather afraid to hazard that 
startling and profound observation. 

“ Madame,” said the Lieutenant, “I 
give you my word this is the best ale 
we have drunk since we started ; it is 
clear, bright, very bitter, brisk ; it is 
worth a long journey to drink such ale, 
and I hope your husband, when he 
writes of our journey, will give our land- 
lady great credit for this very good beer.” 

I do so willingly ; but lest any in- 
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genuous traveller should find the ale of 
the Royal Oak not quite fulfil the ex- 
pectations raised by this panegyric, I 
must remind him that it was pro- 
nounced after the Lieutenant had been 
walking for an hour along the banks of 
the Wyre, on a beautiful evening, in the 
company of a very pretty young lady. 

We had abolished bézique by this 
time. It had become too much of a 
farce. Playing four-handed bézique with 
partners is a clumsy contrivance ; and 
when we had endeavoured to play it 
independently, the audacity of the Lieu- 
tenant in sacrificing the game to Bell’s 
interests had got beyond a joke. So we 
had fallen back on whist ; and as we 
made those two ardent young noodles 
partners, they did their best. It wasn’t 
very good, to tell the truth. The Lieu- 
tenant was as bad a whist-player as ever 
perplexed a partner; but Bell could 
play a weak suit as well as another. 
My Lady was rather pleased to find 
that the Lieutenant was not a skilful 
card-player. She was deeply interested 
in the qualities of the young man whom 
she regarded in a premature fashion as 
Bell’s future husband. In fact, if she 
had only known how, she would have 
examined the young fellows who came 
about the house—Bell has had a pretty 
fair show of suitors in her time—as 
to the condition of the inner side of 
the right thumb. It is a bad sign 
when that portion of the hand gets 
rather horny. A man might as well go 
about with a piece of chalk, marked 
Thurston and Co., in his waistcoat- 
pocket. But the Lieutenant scarcely 
knew the difference between a cue and 
a pump-handle. 

We played late. The people of the 
inn, yielding to our entreaties, had long 
ago gone to bed. When, at length, my 
Lady and Bell also retired, the Lieu- 
tenant rose from the table, stretched 
himself up his full length, and said— 

“ My good friend, 1 have much of a 
favour toask from you. I will repay you 
for it many times again—I will sit up 
with you and smoke all night as often as 
you please, which I think is your great 
notion of enjoyment. But now, I have 
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a great many things to tell you—and 
the room is close—let us go away for a 
walk.” 

It was only the strong nervous ex- 
citement of the young man that was 
longing for this outburst into the free- 
dom of the cool air. He would have 
liked, then, to have started off at a rate 
of five miles an hour, and walk him- 
self dead with fatigue. He was so 
anxious about it that at last we took 
a candle to the front door, got the bolts 
undone, and then, leaving the candle 
and the matches where we knew we 
should find them, we went out into the 
night. 

sy this time the moon had got well 
down into the south-west ; but there 
was still sufficient light to show us the 
cottages, the roads, and the trees. The 
night air was fresh and cool. As we 
started off on our vague ramble, a cock 
crew, and the sound seemed to startle 
the deep sleep of the landscape. We 
crossed over the canal-bridge, and 
plunged boldly out into the still coun- 
try, whither we knew not. 

Then he told me all the story; be- 
ginning with the half-forgotten legend 
of Fraulein Fallersleben. I had had no 
idea that this practical and hard-headed 
young Uhlan had been so deeply struck 
on either occasion; but now at times 
there seemed to be a wild cry of igno- 
rance in his confessions, as if he knew 
not what had happened to him, and 
what great mystery of life he was 
battling with. He described it as re- 
sembling somehow the unutterable sad- 
ness caused by the sudden coming of 
the Spring—when, amid all the glory 
and wonder and delight of this new 
thing, a vague unrest and longing takes 
possession of the heart and will not be 
satisfied, All his life had been changed 
since his coming to England—turned 
in another direction, and made to depend 
for any value that might be left in it on 
a single chance. When he spoke of 
Bell perhaps marrying him, all the wild 
and beautiful possibilities of the future 
seemed to stretch out before him, until 
he was fairly at a loss for words. When 
he spoke of her finally going away from 


him, it was as of something he could 
not quite understand. It would alter 
all his life—how, he did not know ; and 
the new and wonderful consciousness 
that by such a circumstance the world 
would grow all different to him seemed 
to him a mystery beyond explication. 
He only knew that this strange thing 
had occurred ; that it had brought home 
to him once more the old puzzles about 
life that had made him wonder as a 
boy ; that he was drifting on to an 
irrevocable fate, now that the final 
decision was near. 

He talked rapidly, earnéstly, heeding 
little the blunders and repetitions into 
which he constantly fell; and not all 
the vesuvians in the world could have 
kept his cigar alight. He did not walk 
very fast; but he cut at the weeds and 
at the hedges with his stick, and doubt- 
less startled with his blows many a 
sparrow and wren sleeping peacefully 
among the leaves. I cannot tell you a 
tithe of what he said. The story seemed 
as inexhaustible as the nebulous mystery 
that he was obviously trying to resolve 
as it hung around him in impalpable 
folds. When he came to the actual 
question whether Bell had given him to 
understand that she might reconsider 
her decision, he was more reticent. He 
would not reveal what she had said. 
But there was no pride or self-looking 
in the anxiety about the result which 
he frankly expressed ; and it is probable 
that if Bell had heard him then, she 
would have learned more of his nature 
and sentiments than during any hour’s 
stroll under the supervision of her 
guardians. 

When at length we turned, a shock 
of wonder struck upon our eyes. The 
day had begun to break in the east, 
and a cold wind was stirring. As yet, 
there was only a faint light in the dark 
sky; but by and by a strange, clear 
whiteness rose up from behind the still 
landscape, and then a wild, cold, yellow 
radiance, against which the tall poplars 
looked intensely black, overspread the 
far regions of the east. Wan and un- 
earthly seemed that metallic glare, even 
when a pale glimmer of red ran up and 
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through it ; and, as yet, it looked like the 
sunrise of some other world, for neither 
man nor beast was awake to greet it ; 
and all the woods were as silent as the 
grave. When we got back to Garstang, 
the wind came chill along the grey 
stones, the birds were singing, and 
the glow of the sunrise was creeping 
over the chimneys and slates of the 
sleeping houses. We left this wonder- 
ful light outside; plunged into the 
warm and gloomy passage of the inn ; 
and presently tumbled, tired and shiver- 
ing, into bed. 


CHAPTER XX. 
CHLOE’S GARLAND. 


** The pride of every grove I chose, 
The violet sweet and lily fair, 
The dappled pink and blushing rose, 
T'o deck my charming Chloe's hair. 
** At morn the nymph vouchsafed to place 
Upon her brow the various wreath ; 
The flowers less blooming than her face, 
The scent less fragrant than her breath, 


** The flowers she wore along the day, 
And every nymph and shepherd said, 
That in her hair they looked more gay 
Than glowing in their native bed.” 


Is there any blue half so pure, and 
deep, and tender, as that of the large 
crane’s-bill, the Geranium pratense of 
the botanists? When Bell saw the 
beautiful, rich-coloured blossoms in the 
tall hedge-rows, she declared we were 
already in the North-country, and must 
needs descend from the phaeton to 
gather some of the wild flowers ; and 
lo! all around there was such a profusion 
that she stood bewildered before them. 
Everywhere about were the white stars 
of the stitchwort glimmering among the 
green of the goose-grass. The clear red 
blossoms of the campion shone here and 
there ; and the viscid petals of the 
Ragged Robin glimmered a_ bright 
crimson as they straggled through the 
thorny branches of the hawthorn. Here, 
too, was the beautiful hare-bell—the real 
“blue-bell of Scotland”—with its slen- 
der stem and its pellucid colour; and 
here was its bigger and coarser relative, 
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the great hedge campanula, with its 
massive bells of azure, and its succulent 
stalk. There were yellow masses of 
snapdragon ; and an abundance of white 
and pink roses sweetening the air; and 
all the thousand wonders of a luxuriant 
vegetation. The Lieutenant immedi- 
ately jumped down. He harried the 
hedges as if they had been a province 
of the enemy’s country, and he in quest 
of forage and food. The delight of Bell 
in these wild flowers was extravagant, 
and when he had gathered for her every 
variety of hue that he could see, she 
chose a few of the blossoms and twisted 
them, with a laugh of light pleasure, 
into the breezy masses of her hair. 
Could a greater compliment have been 
paid him ? 

If it was not really the North-country 
which Bell so longed to enter, it was on 
the confines of it, and already many 
premonitory signs were visible. These 
tall hedge-rows, with their profusion of 
wildflowers, were a wonder. We crossed 
dark-brown streams, the picturesque 
banks of which were smothered in 
every sort of bush and herb and plant. 
At last, a breath of the morning air 
brought us a strange, new scent that 
was far more grateful than that of any 
wreath of flowers, and at the same 
moment both Bell and Tita called 
out 

“Oh, there is the peat-smoke at 
last !” 

Peat-smoke it is, and presently we 
come upon the cottages which are 
sending abroad this fragrance into the 
air. They are hidden down in a dell 
by the side of a small river, and they 
are surrounded by low and thick 
elder-trees. Bell is driving. She 
will not even stop to look at this 
picturesque little nook; it is but an 
outpost, and the promised land is 
nigh. 

The day, meanwhile, is grey and 
showery ; but sometimes a sudden burst 
of sunshine springs down on the far, 
flat landscape, and causes it to shine in 
the distance. We pass by many a stately 
Hall and noble Park—Bell, with the 
wild-flowers in her hair, still driving— 
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until we reach the top of a certain 
height, and tind a great prospect lying 
beture us. ‘The windy day has cleared 
away the light clouds in the west ; and 
there, under a belt of blue, lies a 
glimmer of the blue sea. The plain of 
the landscape leading down to it is 
divided by the estuary of the Lune ; 
and as you trace the course of the 
river, up through the country that lies 
grey under the grey portion of the 
heavens, some tall buildings are seen 
in the distance and a fortress upon a 
height resembling some smaller Edin- 
burgh Castle. We drive on through the 
gusty day—the tail of a shower some- 
times overtaking us from the south and 
causing a hurried clamour for waterproofs, 
which have immediately to be set aside 
as the sun bursts forth again, and then 
we dive into a clean, bright, picturesque 
town, and find ourselves in the front of 
the King’s Arms at Lancaster. 

Bell has taken the flowers from her 
hair, in nearing the abodes of men ; but 
she has placed them tenderly by the 
side of the bouquet that the Lieutenant 
gathered for her, and now she gently 
asks a waiter for a tumbler of water, into 
which the blossoms are put. The 
Lieutenant watches her every movement 
as anxiously as ever a Roman watched 
the skimmings and dippings of the bird 
whose flight was to predict ruin or 
fortune to them. He had no oppor- 
tunities to lose. Time was pressing on. 
That night we were to reach Kendal ; 
and there the enemy was lying in 
wait. 

Bell, at least, did not seem much to 
fear that meeting with Arthur. When 
she spoke of him to Tita, she was grave 
and thoughtful ; but when she spoke of 
Westinoreland, there was no qualification 
of her unbounded hope and delight. 
She would scarce look at Lancaster ; 
although, when we went up to the 
castle, and had a walk round to admire 
the magnificent view from the walls, an 
unwonted stir in front of the great 
gate told us that something unusual 
had happened. The Lieutenant went 
down and mixed with the crowd. We 
saw him—a head and shoulders taller 





than the assemblage of men and 
women—speaking now to one and now 
to another ; and then at length he came 
back. 

“ Madame,” he says, “there is some- 
thing wonderful to be seen in the 
castle. All these people are pressing to 
get in.” 

“Ts it some soup plate of Henry 
VIIL. that has been disinterred?” she 
asks, with a slight show of scorn. 
Indeed, she seldom loses an opportunity 
of sticking another needle into her 
mental image of that poor monarch. 

“Oh no, it is something much more 
interesting. It is a murderer.” 

“ A murderer !” 

“ Yes, Madame, but you need not feel 
alarmed. He is caged—he will not 
bite. All these good people are going 
in to look at him.” 

“T would not look at the horrid 
creature for worlds.” 

“He is not a monster of iniquity,” 
I tell her. “On the contrary, he is a 
harmless creature, and deserves your 
pity. All he did was to kill his 
wite.” 

“And I suppose they will punish 
him with three months’ imprisonment,” 
says Queen Tita, “‘ whereas they would 
give him seven years if he had stolen 
a purse with half-a-crown in it.” 

“Naturally. I consider three months 
a great deal too much, however. Doubt- 
less she contradicted him.” 

“But it is not true, Tita,” says Bell; 
“none of us knew that the murderer 
was in the castle until this moment. 
How can you believe that he killed his 
wife ?” 

“There may be a secret sympathy 
between these two,” says my Lady, with 
a demure laugh in her eyes, “ which 
establishes a communication between 
them which we don’t understand. You 
know the theory of brain-waves. But 
it is hard that the one should be within 
the prison and the other without.” 

“Yes, it’s very hard for the one 
without. The one inside the prison has 
got rid of his torment and escaped into 
comparative quiet.” 


She is a dutiful wife. She never 
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retorts—when she hasn’t a retort ready. 
She takes my arm just as if nothing 
had happened, and we go down from 
the castle square into the town. And 
behold ! as we enter the grey thorough- 
fare, a wonderful sight comes into view. 
Down the far white street, where occa- 
sional glimpses of sunlight are blown 
across by the wind, a gorgeous procession 
is seen to advance—glittering in silver, 
and coloured plumes, and all the pomp 
and circumstance of a tournament. 
There is a cry of amazement throughout 
Lancaster; and from all points of the 
compass people hurry up. It is just 
two ; and men from the factories, come 
out for their dinner, stand amazed on 
the pavement. The procession comes 
along through the shadow and the 
sunlight like some gleaming and 
gigantic serpent with scales of silver 
and gold. There are noble knights, 
dressed in complete armour, and seated 
on splendid chargers. They bring with 
them spears, and banners, and other 
accessories of war; and their horses 
are shining with the magnificence of 
their trappings. There are ladies wear- 
ing the historical costumes which are 
familiar to us in picture galleries, and 
they are seated on cream-white palfreys, 
with flowing manes, and tails that 
sweep the ground. Then a resplendent 
palanquin appears in view, drawn by 
six yellow horses, and waving and 
trembling with plumes of pink and 
white. Inside this great and gilded 
carriage, the Queen of Beauty sits 
enthroned, attended by ladies whose 
trains of silk and satin shine like the 
neck of a dove. And the while our 
eyes are still dazzled with the glory of 
this slowly passing pageant, the end of 
it appears in the shape of a smart and 
natty little trap, driven by the pro- 
prietor of the circus in plain clothes. 
The anti-climax is too much. The 
crowd regard this wretched fellow with 
disdain. When a historical play is pro- 
duced, and we are introduced to the 
majesty of war, and even shown the 
king’s tent on the battle-field, the 
common sutler is hidden out of sight. 
This wretched man’s obtrusion of him- 


self was properly resented; for the 
spectacle of the brilliant procession 
coming along the grey and white 
thoroughfares, with a breezy sky over- 
shadowing or lighting it up, was suffi- 
ciently imposing, and ought not to have 
been destroyed by the vanity of a person 
in plain clothes who wanted to let us 
know that he was the owner of all this 
splendour, and who thought he ought to 
come last, as Noah did on going into 
the Ark. 

“Gallop apace, you fiery - footed 
steeds !”—that was the wish I knew lay 
deep down in Bell’s heart as we went 
away from Lancaster. If Castor and 
Pollux did their work gallantly, we 
should sleep to-night in Kendal, and 
thereafter there would be abundant 
rest. This last day’s journey consisted 
of thirty-three miles — considerably 
above our average day’s distance—and 
we had accordingly cut it up into three 
portions. From Garstang to Lancaster is 
eleven miles; from Lancaster to Burton 
is eleven miles ; from Burton to Kendal 
is eleven miles. Now Burton is in 
Westmoreland; and, once within her 
vwn county, Bell knew she was at home. 

"T'was a perilous sort of day in which 
to approach the region of the Northern 
Lakes. In the best of weather, the 
great mass of mountains that stand on 
the margin of the sea ready to condense 
any moist vapours that may float in 
from the west and south, play sudden 
tricks sometimes and drown the holiday 
makers whom the sun has drawn out 
of the cottages, houses, and hotels up 
in the deep valleys. But here there 
were abundant clouds racing and chasing 
each other like the folks who sped over 
Cannobie Lea to overtake the bride of 
young Lochinvar ; and now and again 
the wind would drive down on us the 
flying fringes of one of these masses of 
vapour, producing a temporary fear. 
Bell cared least for these premonitions. 
She would not even cover herself with 
a cloak. Many a time we could see 
raindrops glimmering in her brown 
hair and dripping from the flowers that 
she had again twisted in the folds ; but 
she sat erect and glad, with a fine 
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colour in her face that the wet breeze 
only heightened. When we got up to 
Slyne and Bolton-le-Sands, and came in 
sight of the long sweep of Morecambe 
Bay, she paid no attention to the fact 
that all along the far margin of the sea 
the clouds had melted into a white belt 
of rain. It was enough for her that 
the sun was out there, too ; sometimes 
striking’ with a pale silvery light on the 
plain of the sea, sometimes throwing a 
stronger colour on the long curve of 
level sand. A wetter or windier sight 
never met the view of an appre- 
hensive traveller than that great stretch 
of sea and sky. ‘The glimmer of the 
sun only made the moisture in the air 
more apparent as the grey clouds were 
sent flying up from the south-west. We 
could not tell whether the sea was break- 
ing white or not; but the tierce blowing 
of the wind was apparent in the hurry- 
ing trails of cloud and the rapidly 
shifting shafts of sunlight that now and 
again shot down on the sands. 

“ Bell,” said Tita, with a little anxiety, 
“you used to pride yourself on being 
able to forecast the weather, when you 
lived up among the hills. Don’t you 
think we shall have a wet afternoon ?— 
and we have nearly twenty miles to go 
yet.” 

The girl laughed. 

“ Mademoiselle acknowledges we shall 
have a little rain,” said the Lieutenant, 
with a grim smile. If Bell was good at 
studying the appearances of the sky, he 
had acquired some skill in reading the 
language of her eloquent face. 

* Why,” says one of the party, “a 
dexf man down in a coal-pit could tell 
what sort of afternoon we shall have. 
The wind is driving the clouds up. 
The hills are stopping them on the way. 
When we enter Westmoreland we shall 
find the whole furces of the rain-fiends 
drawn out in array against us, But that 
is nothing to Bell, so long as we enter 
Westmoreland.” 

“ Ah, you shall see,” remarks Bell; 
“we may have a little rain this evening.” 

“Yes, that is very likely,” said the 
Lieutenant, who seemed greatly tickled 
by this frank admission. 
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“ But to-morrow, if this strong wind 
keeps up all night, would you be asto- 
nished to find Kendal with its stone 
houses all shining white in the sun ?” 

“Yes, I should be astonished.” 

“You must not provoke the pro- 
phetess,” says my Lady, who is rather 
nervous about rainy weather, “or she 
will turn round on you, and predict all 
sorts of evil.” 

We could not exactly tell when we 
crossed the border line of Westmoreland, 
or doubtless Bell would have jumped 
down from the phaeton to kneel and 
kiss her native soil; but at all events 
when we reached the curious little village 
of Burton we knew we were then in 
Westmoreland, and Bell ushered us into 
the ancient hostelry of the Royal Oak 
as if she had been the proprietress of 
that and all the surrounding country. 
In former days Burton was doubtless 
a place of importance, when the stage- 
coaches stopped here before plunging 
into the wild mountain-country ; and in 
the inn, which remains pretty much 
what it was in the last generation, were 
abundant relics of the past. When the 
Lieutenant and I returned from the 
stables to the old-fashioned little parlour 
and museum of the place, we found 
Bell endeavouring to get some quivering, 
trembling, jingling notes out of the 
piano, that was doubtless a fine piece of 
furniture at one time. A piece of yellow 
ivory informed the beholder that this 
venerable instrument had been made by 
‘Thomas Tomkison, Dean Street, Soho, 
Manufacturer to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent.” And what was this 
that Bell was hammering out ? 


‘* The standard on the braes o’ Mar 

Is up and streaming rarely ! 

The gathering pipe on Lochnagar 
Is sounding lang and clearly ! 

The Highlandmen, from hill and glen, 

In martial hue, wi’ bonnets blue, 

Wi’ belted plaids and burnished blades, 
Are coming late and early.” 


How the faded old instrument groaned 
and quivered as if it were struggling to 
get up some martial sentiment of its 
half-forgotten youth! It did its best to 
pant after that rapid and stirring air, 
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and laboured and jangled in a pathetic 
fashion through the chords. It seemed 
like some poor old pensioner, decrepit 
and feeble-eyed, who sees a regiment 
passing with their band playing, and 
who tries to straighten himself up as 
he hears the tread of the men, and 
would fain step out to the sound of the 
music, but that his thin legs tremble 
beneath him. The wretched old piano 
struggled hard to keep up with the 
Gathering of the Clans as they hastened 
on to the braes o’ Mar :— 


‘* Wha wouldna join our noble chief, 
The Drummond and Glengarry ; 
Macgregor, Murray, Rollo, Keith, 
Panmure and gallant Harry ! 
Macdonald’s men, 
Clan Ranald’s men, 
M‘Kenzie’s men, 
MacGilvray’s men, 
Strathallan’s men, 
The Lowland men 
Of Callander and Airlie!” 


—until my Lady put her hand gently 
on Bell’s shoulder, and said— 

“ My dear, this is worse than eating 
green apples.” 

Bell shut down the lid. 

“Tt is time for this old thing to be 
quiet,” she said. “The people who 
sang with it when it was in its prime, 
they cannot sing any more now, and it 
has earned its rest.” 

Bell uttered these melancholy words 
as she turned-to look out of the window. 
It was rather a gloomy afternoon. There 
was less wind visible in the motion of 
the clouds, but in place of the flying 
and hurrying masses of vapour, an 
ominous pall of grey was visible, and 
the main thoroughfare of Burton-in- 
Kendal was gradually growing moister 
under a slow rain. Suddenly Bell said : 

“Ts it possible for Arthur to have 
reached Kendal ?” 

The Lieutenant looked up, with some- 
thing of a frown on his face. 

“Yes,” I say to her, “if he keeps up 
the pace with which he started. Thirty 
miles a day in a light dog-cart will not 
seriously damage the Major’s cob, if only 
he gets a day’s rest now and again.” 

“ Then perhaps Arthur may be coming 
along this road just now?” 
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“He may; but it is hardly likely. 
He would come over by Kirkby Lons- 
dale.” 

“T think we should be none the 
worse for his company, if he were to 
arrive,” says Tita, with a little apprehen- 
sion, “ for it will be dark long before we 
get to Kendal—and on such a night, 
too, as we are likely to have.” , 

“ Then let us start at once, Madame,” 
said the Lieutenant. ‘ The horses will 
be ready to be put in harness now, I 
think ; and they must have as much 
time for the rest of the journey as we 
can give them. Then the waterproofs— 
I will have them all taken out, and the 
rugs. We shall want much more than 
we have, I can assure you of that. And 
the lamps—we shall want them too.” 

The Lieutenant walked off to the 
stables with these weighty affairs of 
state possessing his mind. He was as 
anxious to preserve these two women 
from suffering a shower of rain as if he 
thought they were made of bride’s-cake. 
Out in the yard we found him planning 
the disposal of the rugs with the eye of 
a practised campaigner, and taking every 
boy and man in the place into his con- 
fidence. Whatever embarrassment his 
imperfect English might cause him in 
a drawing-room, there was no need to 
guard his speech in a stable-yard. But 
sometimes our Uhlan was ‘puzzled. 
What could he make, for example, of 
the following sentence, addressed to him 
by a worthy ostler at Garstang: “ Yaas, 
an ah gie@’n a aff booket 0 chilled watter 
after al’d weshen’n?” Of the relations 
of the Lieutenant with the people whom 
he thus casually encountered, it may be 
said generally that he was “ hail, fellow, 
well met” with any man whoseemed of 
a frank and communicable disposition. 
With a good-natured landlord or groom, 
he would stand for any length of time 
talking about horses, their food, their 
ways, and the best methods of doctoring 
them. But when he encountered a sulky 
ostler, the unfortunate man had an evil 
time of it. His temper was not likely 
to be improved by the presence of this 
lounging young soldier, who stood whist- 
ling at the door of the stable and watch- 
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ing that every bit of the grooming was 
performed to a nicety, ‘who examined 
the quality of the oats, and was not con- 
tent with the hay, and who calmly stood 
by with his cigar in his mouth until he 
had seen the animals eat every grain of 
corn that had been put in the manger. 
The bad temper, by the way, was not 
always on the side of the ostler. 

A vague proposition that we should 
remain at Burton for that night was 
unanimously rejected. Come what might 
we should start in Kendal with a clear 
day before us; and what mattered this 
running through our final stage in rain ? 
A more feasible proposition, that both 
the women should sit in front so as to 
get the benefit of the hood, was rejected 
because neither of them would assume 
the responsibility of driving in the dark. 
But here a new and strange difficulty 
occurred. Of late, Bell and the Lieu- 
tenant had never sat together in the 
phaeton. Now, the Lieutenant declared 
it was much more safe that the horses 
should be driven by their lawful owner, 
who was accustomed to them. Accord- 
ingly, my post was in front. Thereupon, 
Bell, with many protestations of endear- 
ment, insisted on Queen Tita having the 
shelter of the hood. Bell, in fact, would 
not get up until she had seen my Lady 
safely ensconced there and swathed up 
like a mummy ; it followed, accordingly, 
that Bell and her companion were hid- 
den from us by the hood; and the 
last of our setting-out arrangements was 
simply this—that the Lieutenant abso- 
lutely and firmly refused to wear his 
waterproof, because, as he said, it would 
only have the effect of [making the rain 
run in streams on to Bell’s tartan plaid. 
The girl put forward all manner of en- 
treaties in vain. The foolish young 
man—he was on the headstrong side of 
thirty—would not hear of it. 

So we turned the horses’ heads to the 
north. Alas! over the mountainous 
country before us there lay an ominous 
darkness of sky. As we skirted Curwen 
Woods and drove by within sight of 
Clawthorpe Fell, the road became more 
hilly and more lonely, and it seemed as 
if we were to plunge into an unknown 





region inhabited only by mountains and 
hanging clouds. Nevertheless we could 
hear Bell laughing and chaiting to 
the Lieutenant, and talking about 
what we should have to endure before 
we got to Kendal. As the wind rose 
slightly and blew the light waves of her 
laughter about, Tita called through to 
her, and asked her to sing again that 
Gathering of the Clans on the breezy 
braes o’ Mar. But what would the wild 
mountain-spirits have done to us had 
they heard the twanging of a guitar up in 
this dismal region, to say nothing of the 
rain that would have destroyed the pre- 
cious instrument for ever? For it was now 
pattering considerably on the top of the 
hood, and the wind had once more begun 
to blow. The darkness grew apace. The 
winding grey thread of the road took 
us up hill and down dale, twisting 
through a variegated country, cf which 
we could see little but the tall hedges 
on each side of us. The rain increased. 
The wind blew it about, and moaned 
through the trees, and made a sound in 
the telegraph-wires overhead. These tall 
grey poles were destined to be an excel- 
lent guide to us. As the gloom gathered 
over us, we grew accustomed to the mono- 
tonous rising and falling of the pale 
road, while here and there we encoun- 
tered a great pool of water, which made 
the younger of the horses swerve from 
time to time. By and by we knew it 
would be impossible to make out any 
finger-post ; so that the murmuring of 
the telegraph-wires in the wind promised 


to tell us if we were still keeping the © 


correct route to Kendal. 

So we plunged on in the deepening 
twilight, splashinginto the shallow pools, 
and listening to the whistling of the 
wind and the hissing of the rain. Bell 
had made no attempt to call out the 
clans on this wild night, and both of 
the young folks had for the most part 
relapsed into silence, unless when they 
called to us some consolatory message 
or assurance that on the whole they 
rather enjoyed getting wet. But at last 
the Lieutenant proposed that he should 
get down and light the lamps; and, 
indeed, it was high time. 





















He came round to 
the front. Why the strange delay of 
his movements? He went round again 
to his seat, kept searching about for 
what seemed an unconscionable time, 
and then, coming back, said rather dif- 
fidently — 

“Do you happen to have a match 
with you?” 

“No,” said I; and at the same moment 
Tita broke into a bright laugh. 

She knew the shame and mortification 
that were now on the face of the Lieu- 
tenant, if only there had been more 
light to see him as he stood there. To 
have an old campaigner tricked in this 
way! He remained irresolute for a 
second or two; and then he said in ac- 
cents of profound vexation— 

“Tt is such stupidity as I never saw. 
I did leave my case in the inn. Madame, 
you must pardon me this ridiculous 
thing; and we must drive on until we 
come to a house.” 

A house! The darkness had now 
come on so rapidly that twenty houses 
would scarcely have been visible, unless 
with yellow lights burning in their 
windows. There was nothing for it but 
to urge on our wild career as best we 
might ; while we watched the telegraph- 
posts to tell us how the road went, and 
Castor and Pollux, with the wet stream- 
ing down them, whirled the four wheels 
through the water and mud. 

Tita had been making merry over our 
mishap, but this jocularity died away in 
view of the fact that at every moment 
there was a chance of our driving into a 
ditch. She forgot to laugh in her 
efforts to make out the road before us ; 
and at last, when we drove into an 
avenue of trees under which there was 
pitch blackness, and as we felt that the 
horses were going down a hill, she called 
out to stop, so that one of us should 
descend and explore the way. 

A blacker night has not occurred 
since the separating of light and dark- 
ness at the Creation; and when the 
Lieutenant had got to the horses’ heads, 
it was with the greatest difficulty he 
could induce them to go forward and 


down the hill. He had himself to feel 


He got down. 
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his way in a very cautious fashion; 
and, indeed, his managing to keep 
the phaeton somewhere about the mid- 
dle of the road until we had got 
from under this black avenue must be 
regarded as a feat. He had scarcely 
got back into his seat, when the rain, 
which had been coming down pretty 
heavily, now fell in torrents. We could 
hear it hissing in the pools of the road, 
and all around us on the trees and 
hedges, while the phaeton seemed to be 
struggling through a waterfall. No 
plaids, rugs, mackintoshes, or other 
device of man, could keep this deluge 
out; and Tita, with an air of calm resig- 
nation, made the remark that one of 
her shoes had come off and floated away. 
To crown all, we suddenly discovered 
that the telegraph-posts had abandoned 
us, and gone off along another road. 

I stopped the horses. To miss one’s 
way in the wilds of Westmoreland on 
such a night was no joke. 

“ Now, Bell, what has become of your 
knowledge of this district? Must we 
go back, and follow the telegraph-wires ? 
Or shall we push on on chance ?” 

“T can neither see nor speak for the 
rain,” cries Bell out of the darkness. 
“But I think we ought to follow the 
telegraph-wires. They are sure to lead 
to Kendal.” 

“With your permission, Mademoi- 
selle,” said the Lieutenant, who was 
once more down in the road, “I think 
it would be a pity to go back. If we 
drive on, we must come to a village 
somewhere,” 

“They don’t happen so often in 
Westmoreland as you might expect,” says 
Bell, despondently. 

“Tf you will wait here, then, I will 
go forward, and see if I can find a 
house,” says the Lieutenant, at which 
Queen Tita laughs again, and says we 
should all be washed away before he 
returned. 

The Lieutenant struggles into his 
seat. We push on blindly. The rain 
is still thundering down on us ; and we 
wonder whether we are fated to find our- 
selves in the early dawn somewhere 
about Wast Water or Coniston. 
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About two hours before midnight, Co- 
lumbus, standing on the forecastle, 
observed a light at a distance, and 
privately pointed it out to Queen 
Titania. 

“’Tis a turnpike, as I am a living 
navigator !” exclaimed the adventurous 
man. 

A gun would have been fired from the 
deck of the Pinta to announce these 
joyful tidings, only that the rain had 
washed away our powder. But now 
that we were cheered with the sight of 
land, we pushed ahead gallantly; the 
light grew in size and intensity ; there 
could be no doubt this wild region was 
inhabited by human beings; and at 
last a native appeared, who addressed 
us in a tongue which we managed with 
some difficulty to understand, and, having 
exacted from us a small gift, he allowed 
us to proceed. 

Once more we plunge into darkness 
and wet, but we know that Kendal is 
near. Just as we are approaching the 
foot of the hill, however, on which the 
town stands, a wild shriek from Titania 
startles the air. The black shadow of 
a dog-cart is seen to swerve across in 
front of the horses’ heads, and just 
skims by our wheels. The wrath that 
dwelt in my Lady’s heart with regard 
to the two men in this phantom vehicle 
need not be expressed ; for what with 
the darkness of the trees, and the 
roaring of the wind and rain, and the 
fact of these two travellers coming at a 
fine pace along the wrong side of the 
road, we just escaped a catastrophe. 

But we survived that danger, too,as we 
survived the strife of the elements. We 
drove up into the town. We wheeled 
round by the archway of still another 
King’s Arms; and presently a_half- 
drowned party of people—with their 
eyes, not yet accustomed to the dark- 
ness, wholly bewildered with the light 
—were standing in the warm and 
yellow glare of the hotel. There was 
a fluttering of dripping waterproofs, a 
pulling asunder of soaked plaids, and 
a drying of wet and gleaming cheeks 
that were red with the rain. The 
commotion raised by our entrance was 
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alarming. You would have thought 
we had taken possession of this big, 
warm, comfortable old-fashioned inn. A 
thousand servants seemed to be scamper- 
ing about the house to assist us ; and by 
and by when all those moist garments 
had been taken away, and other and 
warmer clothing put on, and a steam- 
ing and fragrant banquet placed on 
the table, you should have seen the 
satisfaction that dwelt on every face, 
Arthur had not come—at least, no one 
had been making inquiries for us. There 
was nothing for us but to attack the 
savoury feast, and relate with laughter 
and with gladness all the adventures of 
the day, until you would have thought 
that the grave mother of those two boys 
at Twickenham had grown merry with 
the champagne, whereas she had. not 
yet tasted the wine that was frothing 
and creaming in her glass. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ALL APOUT WINDERMERE. 


*° () ineckest dove 
O Cynthia, ten-times bright and 


Of Heaven! 
fair! 

From thi blue throne, now filling all the air, 

Glance but one little beam of teimpere d light 

Into my bosom, that the dreadfui might 

And tyranny of love be somewhat seared.” 


Ir is a pleasant thing, especially in 
holiday-time, when one happens to have 
gone to bed with the depressing con- 
sciousness that outside the house the 
night is wild and stormy—rain pouring 
ceaselessly down and the fine weather 
sped away to the south—to catch a 
sudden glimmer, just as one opens one’s 
eyes in the morning, of glowing green, 
where the sunlight is quivering on the 
waving branches of the trees. The new 
day is a miracle of freshness. The rain 
has washed the leaves, and the wind is 
shaking and rustling them in the warm 
light. You throw open the window, 
and the breeze that comes blowing in 
is sweet with the smell of wet roses. 
It is a new, bright, joyous day ; and the 
rain and the black night have fled 
together. 
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Bell’s audacity in daring to hope we 
might have a fine morning after that 
wild evening, had almost destroyed our 
belief in her weather-foresight ; but sure 
enough, when we got up on the follow- 
ing day, the stone houses of Kendal 
were shining in the sun, and a bright 
light colouring up the faces of the 
country people who had come into the 
town on early business. And what was 
this we heard ?—a simple and familiar 
air that carried Tita back to that 
small church in Surrey over which she 
presides—sung earelessly and lightly by 
a young lady who certainly did not 
know that she could be overheard— 

“* Hark, hark, my soul, angelic songs are 
swelling 

O'er carth’s green field: and ocean’s wave- 

beat shore.” 

—Bell was at her orisons; but as the 
hymn only came to us in fitful and un- 
certain snatches, we concluded that the 
intervals were filled up by that light- 
hearted young woman twisting up the 
splendid folds of her hair. There was 
no great religious fervour in her sing- 
ing, to be sure. Sometimes the careless 
songstress forgot to add the words, and 
let us have fragments of the pretty air, 
of which she was particularly fond. 
But there was no reason at all why this 
pious hymn should be suddenly for- 
saken for the “ rataplan, rataplan, rata- 
plan—rataplan, plan, plan, plan, plan,” 
of the Daughter of the Regiment. 

When we went down stairs, Bell was 
gravely perusing the morning papers. 
At this time, the Government were 
hurrying their Ballot Bill through the 
House, and the daily journals were full 
of clauses, amendments, and divisions. 
Bell wore rather a puzzled look ; but 
she was so deeply interested—whether 
with the Parliamentary Summary or the 
Fashionable Intelligence, can only be 
guessed—that she did not observe our 
entering the room. My Lady went 
gently forward to her, and said— 
“Hark, hark, my soul, angelic songs are 

swelling 

O'er earth’s green fields——” 

The girl looked up with a start, and 
with a little look of alarm. 
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* Young ladies,” observed Tita, “ who 
have a habit of humming airs during 
their toilet, ought to be sure that their 
room is not separated by a very thin 
partition from any other room.” 

“Tf it was only you, I don’t care.” 

“Tt mightn’t have been only me.” 

“There is no great harm in a hymn,” 
says Bell. 

“But when one mixes up a hymn 
with that wicked song which Maria 
and the Sergeant sing together? Bell, 
we will forgive you everything this 
morning. You are quite a witch with 
the weather, and you shall have a kiss 
for bringing us such a beautiful day.” 

The morning salutation is performed. 

“Tsn’t there enough of that to go 
round?” says the third person of the 
group. “ Bell used to kiss me dutifully 
every morning. But a French writer 
has described a young lady as a creature 
that ceases to kiss gentlemen at twelve 
and begins again at twenty.” 

“A French writer!” says Tita. “No 
French writer ever said anything so 
impertinent and so stupid. The French 
are a cultivated nation, and their wit 
never takes the form of rudeness.” 

A nation or a man—it is all the same: 
attack either, and my Lady is ready 
with a sort of formal warranty of 
character. 

“ But why, Tita,” says Bell, with just 
a trifle of protest in her voice, “ why do 
you always praise the French nation ? 
Other nations are as good as they are.” 

The laughter that shook the coffee- 
room of the King’s Arms in Kendal, 
when this startling announcement was 
made to us, cannot be conveyed in 
words. There was something so boldly 
ingenuous in Bell’s protest that even 
Tita laughed till the tears stood in her 
eyes, and then she kissed Bell, and 
asked her pardon, and remarked that 
she was ready to acknowledge at any 
moment that the German nation was as 
good as the French nation. 

“JT did not mean anything of the 
kind,” says Bell, looking rather shame- 
faced. “What does it matter to me 
what anyone thinks of the German 
nation ?” 

P 
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That was a true observation, at 
least. It did not matter to her, nor 
to anybody. The anthropomorphic 
abstractions which we call nations are 
very good pegs to hang prejudices on ; 
but they do not suffer or gain much by 
any opinion we may form of their 
“ characteristics.” 

“Where is Count von Rosen ?” says 
Tita. 

“T do not know,” answered Bell, 
with an excellent assumption of indif- 
ference. “I have not seen him this 
morning. Probably he will come in 
and tell us that he has been to Winder- 
mere.” 

“No, Mademoiselle,” said the Lieu- 
tenant, entering the room at the same 
moment, “I have not been to Winder- 
mere, but I am very anxious to go, for 
the morning is very fresh and good, and 
is it possible to say that it will remain 
fine all the day? We may start directly 
after breakfast. I have looked at the 
horses—they are all very well, and have 
suffered nothing from the rain—they 
are looking contented and comfortable 
after the bran-mash of last night, and 
to-morrow they will start again very 
well,” 

“And you have heard nothing of 
Arthur ?” asks my Lady. 

“Ne.” 

Was the Lieutenant likely to have 
been scouring the country in search of 
that young man ? 

“It is very strange. If he found 
himself unable to get here by the time 
he expected to meet us, it is a wonder 
he did not send on a message. I hope 
he has met with no accident.” 

“No, there is no fear, Madame,” said 
the Lieutenant, “he will overtake us 
svon. He may arrive to-night, or to- 
morrow before we go—he cannot make 
a mistake about finding us. But you 
do not propose to wait anywhere for 
him ?” 

“No,” I say, decisively, “we don’t. 
Or if we do wait for him, it will not be 
in Kendal.” 

The Lieutenant seemed to think that 
Arthur would overtake us soon enough ; 
and need not further concern us. But 


my Lady appeared to be a little anxious 
about the safety of the young man until 
it was shown us that, after all, Arthur 
might have been moved to give the 
Major’s cob a day’s rest somewhere, in 
which case he could not possibly have 
reached Kendal by this time. 

We go out into the sunlit and breezy 
street. We can almost believe Bell that 
there is a peculiar sweetness in the 
Westmoreland air. We lounge about 
the quaint old town, which, perched on 
the steep slope of a hill, has sometimes 
those curious juxtapositions of door-step 
and chimney-pot which are familiar to 
the successive terraces of Dartmouth. 
We go down to the green banks of the 
river; and the Lieutenant is bidden to 
observe how rapid and clear the brown 
stream is, even after coming through 
the dyeing and bleaching works. He is 
walking on in front with Bell. He does 
not strive to avoid her now—on the 
contrary, they are inseparable com- 
panions—but my Lady puzzles herself 
in vain to discover what are their actual 
relations towards each other at this 
time. They do not seem anxious or 
dissatisfied. They appear to have 
drifted back into those ordinary friendly 
terms of intercourse which had marked 
their setting-out ; but how is this pos- 
sible after what occurred in Wales? As 
neither has said anything to us about 
these things, nothing is known ; these 
confidences have been invariably volun- 
tary, and my Lady is quite well pleased 
that Bell should manage her own 
affairs. 

Certainly, if Bell was at this time 
being pressed to decide between Von 
Rosen and Arthur, that unfortunate 
youth from Twickenham was suffering 
grievously from an evil fortune. Con- 
sider what advantages the Lieutenant 
had in accompanying the girl into this 
dreamland of her youth, when her heart 
was opening out to all sorts of tender 
recollections, and when, to confer a great 
gratification upon her, you had only to 
say that you were pleased with West- 
moreland, and its sunlight, and its 
people and scenery. What adjectives 
that perfervid Uhlan may have been 
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using —and he was rather a good hand 
at expressing his satisfaction with any- 
thing—we did not try to hear ; but Bell 
wore her brightest and happiest looks. 
Doubtless the Lieutenant was telling 
her that there was no water in the 
world could turn out such brilliant 
colours as those we saw bleaching on 
the meadows—that no river in the 
world ran half as fast as the Kent— 
and that no light could compare with 
the light of a Westmoreland sky in 
beautifying and clarifying the varied 
hues of the landscape that lay around. 
He was greatly surprised with the 
old-fashioned streets when we had 
clambered up to the town again. He 
paid particular attention to the railway 
station. When a porter caught a boy 
back from the edge of the platform and 
angrily said to him, “ Wut’s thee doin’ 
theear, an’ the traiiin a coomin’ oop?” he 
made as though he understood the man. 
This was Bell’s country ; and everything 
in it was profoundly interesting. 

However, when the train had once 
got away from the station, and we found 
ourselves being carried through the fresh 
and pleasant landscape—with a cool 
wind blowing in at the window, and all 
the trees outside bending and rustling 
in the breeze—it was not merely out of 
compliment to Bell that he praised the 
brightness of the day and the beauty of 
the country around. 

“ And it is so comforting to think of 
the horses enjoying a day’s thorough 
rest,” said Tita; “for when we start 
again to-morrow, they will have to 
attack some hard work.” 

“Only at first,” said Bell, who was 
always ready to show that she knew the 
road ; “the first mile or so is hilly; but 
after that the road goes down to Winder- 
mere and runs along by the lake to 
Ambleside. It is a beautiful drive 
through the trees ; and if we get a day 
like this——” 

No wonder she turned to look out 
with pride and delight on the great 
and glowing pieture that lay around 
us—the background of which had 
glimpses of blue mountains lying pale 
and misty under light masses of cloud. 


The small stations we passed were 
smothered in green foliage. Here and 
there we caught sight of a brown 
rivulet, or a long avenue of trees arch- 
ing over a white road. And then, in 
an incredibly short space of time, we 
found ourselves outside the Windermere 
Station, standing in the open glare of 
the day. 

For an instant, a look of bewilder- 
ment, and even of disappointment, ap- 
peared on the girl’s face. Evidently, she 
did not know the way. The houses 
that had sprung up of late years were 
strangers to her—strangers that seemed 
to have no business there. But whereas 
the new buildings, and the cutting of 
terraces and alterations of gardens, were 
novel and perplexing phenomena, the 
general features of the neighbourhood 
remained the same ; and after a momen- 
tary hesitation she hit upon the right 
path up to Elleray, and thereafter was 
quite at home. 

Now there rests in our Bell’s mind a 
strange superstition that she can remem- 
ber, as a child, having sat upon Chris- 
topher North’s knee. The story is 
wholly impossible and absurd; for 
Wilson died in the year in which Bell 
was born; but she nevertheless pre- 
serves the fixed impression of having 
seen the kingly old man, and wondered 
at his long hair and great collar, and 
listened to his talking to her. Out of 
what circumstance in her childhood 
this curious belief may have arisen is a 
psychological conundrum which Tita and 
I have long ago given up; and Bell 
herself cannot even suggest any other 
celebrated person of the neighbourhood 
who may, in her infancy, have produced 
a profound impression on her imagina- 
tion and caused her to construct a con- 
fused picture into which the noble 
figure of the old Professor had some- 
how and subsequently been introduced ; 
but none the less she asks us how it is 
that she can remember exactly the ex- 
pression of his face and eyes as he 
looked down on her, and how even to 
this day she can recall the sense of 
awe with which she regarded him, 
even as he was trying to amuse her. 
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The Lieutenant knew all about this 
story ; and it was with a great interest 
that he went up to Elleray Cottage, and 
saw the famous chestnut which Chris- 
topher North has talked of to the world. 
It was as if some relative of Bell’s had 
lived in this place—some foster-father 
or grand-uncle who had watched her 
youth ; and who does not know the 
strange curiosity with which a lover 
listens to stories of the childhood of his 
sweetheart or meets anyone who knew 
her in those old and half-forgotten 
years? It seems a wonderful thing 
to him that he should not have 
known her then—that all the world at 
that time, so far as he knew, was uncon- 
scious of her magical presence ; and he 
seeks to make himself familiar with her 
earliest years, to nurse the delusion that 
he has known her always, and that ever 
since her entrance into the world she 
has belonged to him. In like manner, 
let two lovers, who have known each 
other for a number of years, begin to 
reveal to each other when the first 
notion of love entered their mind: they 
will insensibly shift the date further 


and further back, as if they would blot 
out the pallid and colourless time in 
which they were stupid enough not to 
have found out their great affection for 


each other. The Lieutenant was quite 
vexed that he knew little of Professor 
Wilson’s works. He said he would 
get them all the moment that he went 
back to London ; and when Bell, as we 
lingered about the grounds of Elleray, 
told him how that there was a great 
deal of Scotch in the books, and how 
the old man whom she vaguely recol- 
lected had written about Scotland, and 
how that she had about as great a long- 
ing—when she was buried away down 
south in the common-placeness of Lon- 
don and Surrey—to smell the heather 
and see the lovely glens and the far- 
reaching sea-lakes uf Scotland as to 
reach her own and native Westmore- 
land, the Lieutenant began to nurture 
a secret affection for Scotland and won- 
dered when we should get there. 

I cannot describe in minute detail our 
day’s ramble about Windermere. It 
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was all a dream to us. Many years 
had come and gone since those of us 
who were familiar with the place had 
been there; and somehow, half un- 
consciously to ourselves, we kept trying 
to get away from the sight of new 
people and new houses, and to dis- 
cover the old familiar features of the 
neighbourhood that we had loved. 
Once or twice there was in Tita’s eyes 
a moisture she could scarce conceal ; and 
the light of gladness on Bell’s bright 
face was preserved there chiefly through 
her efforts to instruct the Lieutenant, 
which made her forget old memories. 
She was happy, too, in hitting on the 
old paths. When we went down from 
Elleray through the private grounds 
that lie along the side of the hill, she 
found no difficulty whatever in show- 
ing us how we were to get to the lake. 
She took us down through a close 
and sweet-smelling wood, where the 
sunlight only struggled at intervals 
through the innumerable stems and 
leaves, and lit up the brackens and other 
ferns and underwood. There was a 
stream running down close by, that 
plashed and gurgled down its stony 
channel. As we got further down the 
slope, the darkness of the avenue in- 
creased ; and then all at once, at the 
end of the trees, we came in sight of 
a blinding glare of white—the level 
waters of the lake. 

And then, when we left the wood 
and stood on the shore, all the fair 
plain of Windermere lay before us 
—wind-swept and troubled, with great 
dashes of blue along its surface, and 
a breezy sky moving overhead. Near 
at hand, there were soft green hills, 
shining in the sunlight; and, fur- 
ther off, long and narrow promon- 
tories, piercing out into the water, with 
their dark line of trees growing almost 
black against the silver glory of the 
lake. But then again the hurrying 
wind would blow away the shadow of 
the cloud; a beam of sunlight would 
run along the line of trees, making 
them glow green above the blue of the 
water ; and from this moving and 
shifting and glowing picture we turned 
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to the far and ethereal masses of the 
Langdale Pikes and the mountains 
above Ambleside, which changed as 
the changing clouds were blown over 
from the west. 

We got a boat and went out into 
the wilderness of water and wind and 
sky. Now we saw the reedy shores 
behind us, and the clear and shallow 
water at the brink of which we had 
been standing, receiving the troubled 
reflection of the woods. Out here the 
beautiful islands of Lady Holm, 
Thompson’s Holm, and Belle Isle 
were shimmering in green. Far up 
there in the north the slopes and 
gullies of the great mountains were 
showing a thousand hues of soft velvet- 
like greys and blues, and even warming 
up into a pale yellowish green, where a 
ray of the sunlight struck the lower 
slopes. Over by Furness Fells the 
clouds lay in heavier masses, and moved 
slowly ; but elsewhere there was a brisk 
motion over the lake, that changed its 
beauties even as one looked at them. 

“ Mademoiselle,” observed the Lieu- 
tenant, as if a new revelation had 
broken upon him, “all that you have 
said about your native county is true ; 
and now I understand why that you 
did weary in London, and think very 
much of your own home.” 

Perhaps he thought, too, that there 
was but one county in England, or in 
the world, that could have produced 
this handsome, courageous, generous, 
and true-hearted English girl—for such 
are the exaggerations that lovers cherish. 

We put into Bowness, and went up 
to the Crown Hotel there. In an 
instant—as rapidly as Alloway Kirk be- 
came dark when Tam o’ Shanter called 
out—the whole romance of the day 
went clean out and was extinguished. 
How any of God’s creatures could have 
come to dress themselves in such 
fashion, amid such scenery, our young 
Uhlan professed himself unable to tell ; 
but here were men—apparently in their 
proper senses—wearing such comicalities 
of jacketsand resplendent knickerbockers 
as would have made a harlequin blush, 
with young ladies tarred and feathered, 
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as it were, with staring stripes and 
alarming petticoats, and sailors’ hats of 
straw. Why should the borders of a 
lake be provocative of these mad eccen- 
tricities? Who that has wandered 
about the neighbourhoods of Ziirich, 
Lucerne, and Thun, does not know 
the wild freaks which Englishmen (far 
more than Englishwomen) will permit 
to themselves in dress? We should 
have fancied those gentlemen with the 
variegated knickerbockers had just come 
down from the Righi (by rail) if they 
had had Alpen-stocks and snow-spec- 
tacles with them ; and, indeed, it was 
a matter for surprise that these familiar 
appurtenances were absent from the 
shores of Windermere. 

My Lady looked at the strange 
people rather askance. 

“ My dear,” says Bell, in an under- 
tone, “ they are quite harmless.” 

We had luncheon in a corner of the 
great room. Dinner was already laid ; 
and our plain meal seemed to borrow a 
certain richness from that long array of 
coloured wine-glasses. Bell considered 
the sight rather pretty ; but my Lady 
began to wonder how much crystal the 
servants would have broken by the 
time we got back to Surrey. Then we 
went down to the lake again, stepped 
into a small steamer, and stood out to sea. 

It was now well on in the afternoon ; 
and the masses of cloud that came roll- 
ing over from the west and south-west, 
when they clung to the summits of 
the mountains, threw a deeper shadow 
on the landscape beneath. Here and 
there, too, as the evening wore on, and 
we had steamed up within sight of the 
small island that is called Seamew Crag, 
we occasionally saw one of the great 
heaps of cloud get melted down into a 
grey mist that for a few minutes blotted 
out the side of a mountain. Mean- 
while the sun had also got well up to 
the north-west ; and as the clouds came 
over and swept about the peaks of Lang- 
dale, a succession of the wildest atmo- 
spheric effects became visible. Some- 
times a great gloom would overspread 
the whole landscape, and we began to 
anticipate a night of rain; then a 
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curious saffron glow would appear 
behind the clouds ; then a great smoke 
of grey would be seen to creep down the 
bill, and finally the sunlight would 
break through, shining on the retreating 
vapour, and on the wet sides of the 
hills. Once or twice a light trail of 
cloud passed across the lake, and threw 
a slight shower of rain upon us; but 
when we got to Ambleside, the clouds 
had been for the most part driven by, 
and the clear heavens—irradiated by a 
beautiful twilight—tempted us to walk 
back to Windermere village by the 
road. 

You may suppose that that was a 
pleasant walk for those two young folks. 
Everything had conspired to please 
Bell during the day, and she was in a 
dangerously amiable mood. As the 
dusk fell, and the white water gleamed 
through the trees by the margin of the 
lake, we walked along the winding road 
without meeting a solitary creature ; 
and Queen Titania gently let our young 
friends get on ahead, so that we could 
only see the two dark figures pass 
underneath the dark avenues of trees. 

“Did you ever see a girl more 
happy?” she says. 

“Yes, once—at Eastbourne.” 

Tita laughs, in a low, pleased way ; 
for she is never averse to recalling 
these old days. 

“T was very stupid then,” she says. 

That is a matter upon which she, of 
course, ought to be able to speak. It 
would be unbecoming to interfere with 
the right of private judgment. 

“ Besides,” she remarks, audaciously, 
“I did not mean half I said. Don’t 
you imagine I meant half what I said. 
It was all making fun, you know, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Tt has been deadly earnest since.” 

“Poor thing !” she says, in the most 
sympathetic way ; and there is no say- 
ing what fatal thunderbolt she might 
have launched, had not her attention 
been called away just then. 

For as we went along in the twilight 
it seemed to us that the old moss-covered 
wall was beginning to throw a slight 
shadow, and that the pale road was 


growing warmer in hue. Moved by the 
same impulse, we turned suddenly to 
the lake, and lo! out there beyond the 
trees, a great yellow glory was lying 
on the bosom of Windermere, and some- 
where—hidden by the dark branches— 
the low moon had come into the clear 
violet sky. We walked on until we 
came to a clearance in the trees, and 
there, just over the opposite shore, the 
golden sickle lay in the heavens, the 
purple of which was suffused by the 
soft glow. It was a wonderful twilight. 
The ripples that broke in among the 
reeds down at the shore quivered in 
lines of gold; and a little bit further 
out a small boat lay black as night in 
the path of the moonlight. The shadow 
cast by the wall grew stronger; and now 
the trees, too, threw black bars across 
the yellow road. The two lovers paid 
no heed to these things for a long time 
—they wandered on, engrossed in talk. 
But at length we saw them stop and 
turn towards the lake ; while Bell looked 
back towards us, with her face getting a 
faint touch of the glory coming over 
from the south. 

All the jesting had gone out of Bell’s 
face. She was as grave, and gentle, and 
thoughtful—when we reached the two 
of them—as Undine was on the day 
after her marriage ; and insensibly she 
drew near to Tita, and took her away 
from us, and left the Lieutenant and 
myself to follow. That young gentle- 
man was as solemn as though he had 
swallowed the Longer Catechism and 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
He admitted that it was a beautiful 
evening. He made a remark about the 
scenery of the district which would 
have served admirably as a motto for 
one of those views that stationers put at 
the head of their note-paper. And 
then, with some abruptness, he asked 
what we should do if Arthur did not 
arrive in Kendal that night or next day. 

“If Arthur does not come to-night, 
we shall probably have some dinner at 
the King’s Arms. If he does not come 
in the morning, we may be permitted 
to take some breakfast. And then, if 
his staying away does not alter the 
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position of Windermere, we shall most 
likely drive along this very road to- 
morrow forenoon. But why this solemn 
importance conferred on Arthur all of a 
sudden ?” 

“Oh, I cannot tell you.” 

“ Nobody asked you.” 

“But I will give you a very good 
cigar, my dear friend.” 

“That is a great deal better—but let 
it be old and dry.” 

And so we got back to Windermere 
station and took train to Kendal. By 
the time we were walking up through 
the streets of the old town the moon 
had swum further up into the heavens, 
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and its light, now a pale silver, was 
shining along the fronts of the houses. 

We went into the inn. No message 
from Arthur. A little flutter of dismay 
disturbs the women, until the folly of 
imagining all manner of accidents— 
merely because an erratic young man 
takes a day longer to drive to Kendal 
than they had anticipated—is pointed 
out to them. Then dinner, and Bell 
appears in her prettiest dress, so that 
even Tita, when she comes into the 
room, kisses her, as if the girl had per- 
formed a specially virtuous action in 
merely choosing out of a milliner’s shop 
a suitable colour. 


[Note by Queen Titania.—‘‘1 hope I am revealing no secrets ; but it would bea great pity 
if anyone thought that Bell was heartless, or indifferent, a mistake that might occur when she 
is written about by one who makes a jest about the most seriows moments in one’s life. Now it 
was quite pitiable to see how the poor girl was troubled as we walked home that night by the 
side of Windermere. She as pod as confessed to me—not in words, you know, for between 
women the least hint is quite sufficient, and saves a great deal of embarrassment—that she very 
much liked the Lieutenant, and admired his character, and that she was extremely vexed and 
sorry that she had been compelled to refuse him when he made her an offer. She told me, too, 
that he had pressed her not to make that decision final ; and that she had admitted to him that 
it was really against her own wish that she had done so. But then she put it to me, as she 
had put it to him, what she would think of herself if she went and betrayed Arthur in this way. 
Really, 1 could not see any betrayal in the matter ; and I asked her whether it would be fair to 
Arthur to marry him while she secretly would have preferred to marry another. She said she 
would try all in her power not to marry Arthur, if only he would be reconciled to her breaking 
with him ; but then she immediately added, with an earnestness that I thought very pathetic, 
that if she treated Arthur badly any other man might fairly expect her to treat him badly too, 
and if she could not satisfy herself that she had acted rightly throughout she would not marry 
at all. It is a great pity I cannot show the readers of these few lines Bell’s photograph, or 
they would see the downright absurdity of such a resolve as that. To think of a girl like her 
not marrying is simply out of the question ; but the danger at this moment was that, in one of 
these foolish fits of determination, she would send the Lieutenant away altogether. Then I 
think there might be a chance of her not marrying at all; for 1 am greatly mistaken if she 
does not care a good deal more for him than she will acknowledge. 1 advised her to tell Arthur 
frankly how matters stand ; but she seems afraid. Under any circumstances, he will be sure to 
discover the truth ; and then it will be far worse for him than if she made a full confession just 
now, and got rid of all these perplexities and entanglements, which ought not to be throwing a 
cloud over a young face.”] 

To be continued. 





TA’ABBET-SHURRAN AND HIS COMPANIONS; or, PRAZ-ISLAMITIC 
BRIGANDS. 


BY W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 


Berore quitting Ta’abbet, however, I 
will relate, or rather translate at length, 
one more of his adventures, a very 
spirited one in itself, and, besides, asso- 
ciated with another name almost equal 
in the records of brigandage, and much 
higher on the list of pra-Islamitic poets 
than that of Ta’abbet-Shurran himself, 
—the name of Shanfara’ the Azdite. 
With some insignificant variations, 
due to the remoteness of the era and 
the uncertainty inherent in hearsay 
Arab tradition, the story is as follows :— 
One summer Ta’abbet-Shurran, Ebn- 
Barrak, also a first-class brigand, and 
from the same tribe of Fahm, and 
Shanfara’ the Azdite, set out all three 


together on a plundering expedition 
against the Yemenite or southern tribe 
of Bajeelah, and drove off some of 


their cattle: Intelligence of the raid 
soon spread through the injured clan, 
and a considerable band of Bajeelah 
warriors set themselves on the track 
of the marauders, who, abandoning 
their booty, fled northwards, till they 
reached the highlands of Sorat, some- 
what east of the Meccan territory, where 
they hoped to find refuge, and thence to 
pass on beyond reach into the labyrin- 
thine entrances of Nejd. But their 
pursuers, aware of their intentions, 
anticipated them by a short cut; and 
Ta’abbet-Shurran with his companions 
were compelled to turn aside into the 
low grounds behind Ta’if, westwards. 
It was summer, and no water fit for 
drinking was to be had for miles 
around, except in the well-known pool, 
or rather reservoir, of Waht, a deep 
hollow, overarched by rocks, and 
sheltered from the scorching air and 
sunbeams all the year through. Here 


the men of Bajeelah hastened to arrive 
the first, and here they laid ambush, 
certain that the brigands, parched with 
thirst after their long wanderings on the 
dry stony hills, and unable of course to 
carry water with them in so precipitate 
a flight, must necessarily attempt to re- 
fresh themselves at Waht ; there was 
no other place. The calculation proved 
correct; and after nightfall Ta’abbet- 
Shurran, Ebn-Barrak, and Shanfara’, all 
unsuspecting of the snare, arrived at the 
water. But while they stood a moment 
to take breath on the sheeted rock near 
the pool’s edge, Ta’abbet turned short 
round, and said to his comrades— 

“ Better dispense with drinking just 
now; we shall need all our wind for 
another good run this night.” 

“ What makes you think that?” they 
asked. 

“ Because,” he replied, “there are 
men here in ambush; I can hear the 
beating of their hearts vibrating through 
the rock under my feet.” 

“ Nonsense,” rejoined the others, 
whose senses were naturally less acute, 
or perhaps were dulled by fatigue ; “it 
is only the palpitating of your own heart 
that you hear.” 

“My heart! no, by God!” said 
Ta’abbet, as he grasped the hands of 
both his fellows, and pressed them close 
against his breast; “feel for it; it 
never palpitated yet, nor is it subject 
to weaknesses of that kind.” Then he 
stooped down, and placing his ear 
against the ground, said, “I hear it 
distinctly ; there are several of them.” 

“ Be that as it may,” exclaimed Ebn- 
Barrak, “I for my part am almost dead 
with thirst, and drink I must ; so here 
goes.” With this he advanced a few 
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steps along the ledge into the cavern, 
and then going down on his hands and 
knees, took a full draught of the water. 
Meanwhile, the Bajeelah ambuscade, 
hidden under the hollow rock further 
within, could, from where they were, 
distinctly see his form against the 
glimmer at the cave’s mouth, for it 
was near moonrise ; but as he was not 
the one they had specially set their 
minds on taking prisoner, they gave 
no sign of their presence. So when 
Ebn-Barrak had drunk his fill, he got 
up and returned to his associates out- 
side, saying, “I have been there, and 
you may take my word for it, that there 
is never a man hidden in the cave.” 

“ There are, however, and many, only 
it is not you but me they want to 
catch,” rejoined Ta’abbet-Shurran. 

Next Shanfara’ went in and drank, 
but he also was not the one, and the 
men of Bajeelah let him come and go 
quietly ; so he too returned uninter- 
fered with to the others. ‘“ Now,” 
said Ta’abbet-Shurran to Shanfara’, “ is 
my turn to try the cavern ; and | know 
beforehand that the moment I stoop to 
drink the water-ambuscade will spring 
out on me and make me prisoner. The 
instant this happens you must run off, 
as though you meant to escape alto- 
gether; but when you are near that 
rock,” pointing to one at no great dis- 
tance, “turn aside and hide up under 
cover of its shadow, and there keep 
quiet, till you hear me cry, ‘ Catch him! 
catch him-!’ then rush suddenly back 
and cut my bonds.” Next addressing 
Ebn-Barrak: “As for you, you must 
make as though you were willing to 
surrender yourself to them, yet take 
good care they do not actually get hold 
of you ; keep clear of them, but do not 
go too far off.” 

After giving these directions, he 
entered the gloom of the cavern; and 
hardly had he stooped and put his 
lips to the water, than the men of 
Bajeelah rushed on him from their 
hiding-place ; some grappled him, while 
others bound him fast with a cord. 
When they had him safe, they led him 
out a prisoner into the open air. 
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Shanfara’, as had been already agreed 
on, started off like a deer, till he hid 
himself out of sight under the rock ; 
Ebn-Barrak, meantime, also made a 
feint of escaping, but stopped short at 
easy distance, where he could be clearly 
distinguished by the level moonlight 
down the valley. Then Ta’abbet- 
Shurran said to his captors, “I will 
make you a fair offer: will you spare 
my life and let me go free on ransom, 
on condition that Ebn-Barrak also shall 
give himself up as prisoner, and pay you 
a handsome ransom too?” To this they, 
nothing suspecting, gave a ready as- 
sent. Hereon Ta’abbet-Shurran raised 
his voice and shouted, “ Halloa, you 
there, Ebn-Barrak! Shanfara’ has got 
off already, and will this very night be 
comfortably seated before the night-fires 
of such and such a tribe ; let him go, he 
is a stranger to us, and may shilt for 
himself; but you and I are blood- 
relations, and have always held together 
for better for worse. Will you now prove 
yourself a friend in need, and give 
yourself freely up of your own accord 
to these men on my account, that so we 
may both be ransomed together?” 

Ebn-Barrak at once perceived his 
ulterior purport, and shouted back— 

“ Acreed to; but whoever wants to 
have me must be at the pains of catch- 
ing me first ; and I do not mean to let 
these fellows make me their prisoner 
till I have first tanght them how easily 
I could have escaped them had I 
chosen.” 

Thus saying, he ran off at full speed 
towards the mountain, then doubled 
back, repeating this manceuvre two or 
three times, as though out of sheer os- 
tentation, while the men of Bajeelah 
amused themselves looking on. At 
last they thought he must be tired, and 
set after him in good earnest, while 
Ta’abbet-Shurran, like one who en- 
joyed the sport, called out after them, 
“Catch him! catch him !” 

At the signal, Shanfara’ rushed sud- 
denly out of his hiding-place, came up 
to Ta’abbet-Shurran, and cut his bonds. 
The two without delay joined Ebn- 
Barrak ; and then the whole band, now 
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reunited, turned for an instant on the 
top of the hill, while Ta’abbet-Shurran 
called out to his bewildered captors— 

“ My friends of Bajeelah, you have no 
doubt admired Ebn-Barrak’s speed of 
foot, but now, by this heaven, I will 
show you something to put all else out 
of mind.” 

He turned and fled with the swiftness 
of the wind ; his comrades followed, and 
all three had soon escaped into the 
depths of the desert, this time not to 
be retaken. 

But Shanfara’, he who figures in this 
story, was no mere ordinary or profes- 
sional robber like Ta’abbet-Shurran and 
Ebn-Barrak, with whom chance rather 
than mode of life associated him on the 
present occasion. Not plunder, but re- 
venge, was the motor principle of Shan- 
fara’s life. By birth he was of Yemenite 
or “’ Aarab” origin, and belonged to the 
tribe of Azd; being thus, according to 
Eastern genealogists, a direct descendant 
of Saba,—the Sheba, it would seem, of 
Jewish records. While yet a child he 
was captured by the hostile tribe of 
Shebabah, on the southern frontiers of 
Nejd, where Manfoohah now stands 
amid its palm-groves and gardens ; sub- 
sequently he was sold by those of She- 
babah to the tribe of Benoo-Salaman, 
Keysite Arabs, hostile from time imme- 
morial to the races of Yemen. The lot 
of a slave was a very easy one among 
the pastoral Arabs of that early age ; 
and hardly, if at all, differed, so far as 
treatment was concerned, from that of 
ordinary servants ; while, on the other 
hand, the general conditions of free life 
were so hard and rough that, except for 
the social inferiority attached to the 
servile designation, slave and freeman 
were much on a level, and the former 
might easily lose even the consciousness 
of his own degraded state, unless pur- 
posely and exceptionally reminded of it 
by a taunt or a blow. This was yet 
more the case where, as it often hap- 
pened, a slave, taken young and brought 
up with the children of the family, 
would find little or no practical differ- 
ence day by day between himself and 
those of his own age around him ; that 
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is, in an Eastern household, where, as 
a Hebrew writer has justly remarked, 
“the heir differeth in nothing from a 
bondsman,” whatever be his dormant 
rights and his ultimate prospects. And 
thus it fell out with little Shanfara’, 
who, purchased by a tribesman of 
Benoo-Salaman, grew up among his 
master’s children, and for many years 
never doubted in the least that he was 
really one of them, till one unlucky 
day, while playing indoors with a girl, 
his master’s daughter, he requested her 
to do him some piece of household 
service, addressing her at the same time 
by the title of “ my little sister.” The 
answer was a slap on the face, and a 
flat denial of any relationship whatever. 
Surprised and offended, the lad how- 
ever kept his counsel, till his supposed 
father, who had been at the moment 
absent in the pastures, returned to the 
tent, when he at once demanded what 
was his own true origin and parentage. 
The man, wholly unaware of what had 
passed in the meanwhile, told him the 
facts. Shanfara’ replied, “For you, I 
have been an inmate of your dwelling, 
and I will not harm you; but for your 
tribe, the Benoo-Salaman, by God I will 
never rest till I have killed a hundred 
men of them, in requital for the wrong 
they have done me in detaining me so 
long among them as a slave; me, free- 
born and noble as I am.” That very 
day he betook himself alone to the 
desert on the outskirts of the tribe, 
there to bide his time for the vengeance 
to which henceforth he devoted his 
whole mind and soul. For subsistence, 
he had perforce recourse to plunder, of 
which he went in quest the most often 
unaccompanied, more rarely attended 
by others, as, for instance, we have just 
seen him associated with Ta’abbet- 
Shurran and Ebn-Barrak. But whether 
banded or single, he never lost sight of 
his sworn purpose upon the Benoo- 
Salaman. On the tracks that led to 
their pastures, in the neighbourhood of 
their encampments, by their wells at 
which they watered their cattle, he 
would lie for days and weeks together 
in patient, venomous wait; till when 








at last some one of the doomed clans- 
men came in view, he would draw his 
bow, and, Gudrun-like, exclaiming “ At 
your eye,” would send an unerring shaft 
into the right eye of his victim. Thus 
he continued to do, year after year, 
keeping careful record of the slain, till 
their total amounted to ninety-nine in 
number, and only one remained to com- 
plete the list. But here, so recounts 
the popular legend, fate interposed. 

What follows is savage beyond the 
wont of pre-Islamitic story, nor can it 
be read without a mixed feeling of 
horror and disgust. Yet it should not 
be omitted, because it presents us with 
a true picture of the darker side of the 
Arab character ; of that strange ferocity 
which is indeed ordinarily concealed 
from view in the later and more 
civilized history of the nation: yet 
even there, from space to space breaks 
out through the outer surface of ac- 
quired refinement ; like plutonic rock, 
cropping up through the superimposed 
tertiary level. Nor, indeed, taking the 
Arab nature as a whole, could it be 
otherwise; for the man who has no 
“devil,” or, better said, no “ beast,” in 
his composition, is apt to prove on 
emergency but half a man; and the 
nation that has no understratum of 
coarse brutality among its masses, will 
also—there is experience both positive 
and negative to show it—seldom bring a 
hero to light. And with this apology, 
if apology it can be called, I proceed 
to the closing scene in Shanfara’s 
career. 

Three men—two by name Khazim 
and Aseed, with a third, a youth and 
nephew of the latter, all belonging to 
the Salaman tribe—had pledged them- 
selves to destroy the enemy of their 
race, and had long dogged his footsteps 
in vain. But at last they received 
certain intelligence of his whereabouts, 
and laid their ambush for him in the 
narrow rock-cleft gully of Abeedah, not 
far from Wadee Haneefah, in the very 
heart of Nejd. It was night, and Shan- 
fara’, who wisely thought prevention 
better than cure, was accustomed, 
whenever he saw before him on his 
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roamings the outline of anything that 
seemed a living creature through the 
darkness, to let fly an arrow at it, and 
so make sure. On the present occasion, 
as he came along all alone down the 
valley, he did not fail to discern the 
darker outline that, this time at least, 
indicated a real danger ; so, stopping a 
moment, he said aloud, “‘ You are some- 
thing, I think; but what you are I will 
soon find out,” and drew his bow. The 
dart, surely aimed, rent the arm of 
Aseed’s nephew from the elbow to the 
shoulder, but the youth neither uttered 
cry nor stirred. “If you are anything 
I have settled for you, and if you are 
nothing I have put my own mind at 
ease,” said Shanfara’, and kept forward 
on his way. But when he was close to 
the place where Khazim lay flat along 
upon the ground, right in the path 
waiting for him, Aseed, who had posted 
himself at a little distance on one side 
under the deep shade of the rock that 
edged the gully, called out, “ Khazim, 
draw.” “Oho,” said Shanfara’, “ that 
looks as though you meant to strike 
next,” and instantly unsheathing his 
own sword, he aimed a blow at Khazim, 
and cut off two of his fingers. But 
Khazim, though wounded, threw his 
arms round Shanfara’s waist, and 
grappled him, till in the struggle both 
fell, Khazim undermost, yet still hold- 
ing fast. Meanwhile the other two 
came up. It was pitch dark. Aseed 
caught hold of a foot and called out, 
“Whose foot is this?” ‘ Mine,” at 
once replied Shanfara’, but Khazim 
yelled out, “ No, it is mine,” on which 
Aseed let it go, and this time grasped 
Shanfara’ himself, and kept him down, 
while the three together managed to 
bind his hands. He said nothing more, 
and there the others sat beside him in 
silence till the morning, when they 
brought him prisoner to the tents of 
the tribe ; that is, to death. Young and 
old, all gathered round to see him who 
had been so long the evil genius of 
Benoo-Salaman, now helpless in their 
power. As they led him out to the 
open ground behind the encampment, 
one said mockingly, “‘ Now recite us a 
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poem of yours, Shanfara’.” “ Poems 
are for rejoicings,” answered Shanfara’. 
At the place of execution they tied him 
to a palm-tree, and one of them, ex- 
claiming “At your eye,” let fly an 
arrow at him and blinded him. “ Just 
my way,” was all Shanfara’ said. Next, 
they struck off his right hand; he 
looked at it as it lay quivering on the 
ground, and said, “ Why leave me? ’tis 
the worse for thee,” but neither groaned 
nor complained. When, however, his 
executioners, before giving him the 
third and death blow, asked him, 
“Where do you wish us to bury you?” 
in the belief that such a compliance 
with his last request would serve to 
avert any revengeful visits from the 
other world—a common and yet existing 
Eastern superstition—he answered in 
verse— 


** At your hands a tomb I take not ; right or 

portion in my burial 

Yours is none ; but hear and welcome thou, 
hyzena of the desert : 

Thou my heir ; my head they claim it ; once 
my glory, now their trophy ; 

But to thee the rest abandoned on the naked 
sands, thy portion. 

Then no better life awaits me, dark and hope- 
less the hereafter, 

Endless night to night succeeding ; unatoned 
my crimes for ever.” 


Defiant of this world, defiant of the 
next, such was Shanfara’ at all times, 
and not least so at the moment when 
that very hidden thing, the real self of 
a man, is often most revealed. But 
nowhere is his indomitable self-reliance 
more savagely expressed than in his 
famous poem, famous so long as Arab 
literature shall exist, and known under 
the title of ‘‘ Lameeyat-ul-’Arab,” the 
completest utterance ever given of a 
mind defying its age and all around it, 
and reverting to, or at least idealizing, 
the absolute individualism of the savage ; 
a poem the spirit of which, tamed 
down in accordance to our later day, 
and enfeebled by the atmosphere in 
which “ the individual withers, and the 
world is more and more,” still breathes in 
“ Locksley Hall,” and after a mitigated 
fashion in the “ Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich.” To attempt a translation of 


this remarkable lyric, remarkable alike 
in itself and in its author, would too 
much exceed the limits here allowed to 
poetical illustration ; and isolated pas- 
sages, if extracted, would not do it 
justice. It is a monolith, complete in 
itself; and if ever rendered, though I 
doubt the possibility, into English verse, 
must stand alone. Yet so deeply rooted 
is the wild feeling that gave it origin in 
every Arab breast, even where law and 
system might most have been expected 
to have levelled its native roughness 
and smoothed away every irregular line, 
that we find no other a person than the 
austere legislator and devout Caliph, 
*Omar Ebn-el-Khattab, expressly recom- 
mending the “ Lameeyat-ul-’Arab” to 
the careful study of the youth of his 
time, as a lesson of genuine manliness 
for their riper years. It was the man- 
liness of the old Pagan times, which 
perhaps the shrewd Caliph had already 
perceived to be endangered by the inci- 
pient asceticism of Persianized and 
Christianized Islam. 

It should not pass unremarked that 
the six verses already quoted belong to 
the very few of pra-Islamitic date—nor 
indeed are there over many later on— 
in which an allusion is made to a future 
personal existence ; a topic about which 
the early Arabs, like the Jews of the 
Pentateuch, seem to have troubled them- 
selves but little ; though without posi- 
tively denying such a hope—rather the 
reverse. It is curious too that whatever 
other scanty notices of Pagan Arab next- 
world conjecture have come down to us, 
do not go beyond a dreamy shadowy 
continuation of this life, much akin to 
the Odyssean Hades ; Shanfara’ alone 
hints at a retributive hereafter. But 
however isolated in their significance, 
criticism leaves no doubt as to the 
genuineness of the verses; and if the 
sentiment so moodily expressed in them 
be indeed peculiar to Shanfara’, it only 
proves that his range of thought was in 
this respect wider and deeper than that 
of his contemporaries. 

The Azdite had vowed the death of a 
hundred from among Benoo-Salaman ; 
he accomplished it—so concludes the 
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legend—but not till after hisown. Years 
had passed, and his dry and fleshless 
skull lay whitening on the field of 
doom, when a man of the hated tribe 
passing by, noticed and kicked the relic, 
in ungenerous insult to the dead. A 
splinter of bone entered his foot ; the 
wound festered incurably ; and in a few 
days more the tale of the hundred, and 
of Shanfara’s vengeance, was complete. 

To these two, the “ Most’areb,” or 
“adscititious” Ta’abbet-Shurran,and the 
*Arab, or pure-blood, Shanfara’, must be 
added one belonging to the numerous 
“ Muta’areb,” or half-caste Arab class ; 
namely Soleyk, the son of Solakah. His 
name is more than once coupled with 
those of two others in the annals of 
pre-Islamitic brigandage ; but his career, 
though not a whit more creditable, was 
yet in many respects different from 
theirs. 

By his father’s side Soleyk belonged 
to the great clan, or rather confederation 
of clans, named Benoo Tameem, the 
vecupants then, as now, of the central 
provinces ’Aared, Yemamah, Aflaj, 
Hareek, and their adjoining pastures. 
His mother Solakah—after whom, either 
on accuunt of resemblance in duskiness 
of complexion and African features, or, 
it may be, owing to the mere assonance 
of the words, he is generally surnamed 
“ Soleyk Ebn-Solakah,” or “the son of 
Solakah”—was a negress. A remarkable 
knowledge of topography, and an uner- 
ring skill in the right choice of routes, 
however intricate, procured him further 
the title of Soleyk-el-Manakib, or “of 
the tracks.” Asa poet he stands high 
on the pre-Islamitic list, though on the 
whole inferior to Ta’abbet-Shurran, and 
yet more to Shanfara’ ; as a robber hero, 
he ranks as their equal, or even their 
superior. Nor is the estimation in 
which Arab annalists and J/ittératurs 
hold him impaired by his semi-African 
descent ; for intermarriages between 
Arabs and negroes, especially in the 
midland and southern districts of the 
Peninsula, have been at no period rare 
or abnormal ; to such admixtures, in- 
deed, the East owes not a few of her 
best celebrities: Noseyyeb, the poet, 
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Ebn-Soreyj, the musician, and ’Antarah, 
the warrior, are well-known examples, 
each in his kind. 

Soleyk, the son of Solakah, comes 
nearer to the absolute individual robber- 
type than either of his fellows in the 
historical brigand-triumvirate. Ta’abbet- 
Shurran organized his predatory expedi- 
tions on a scale so vast as to raise them 
almost to the dignity of wars; while 
Shanfara’ had for the ultimate goal of 
his lawless career revenge, plunder being 
with him a mere accessory, necessitated 
by the position of an outlaw. But 
Soleyk, in whom the savage instincts of 
Africa seem to have been heightened 
and intensified, rather than diluted, by 
the infusion of Arab blood, gives us in 
his story and adventures an unmitigated 
portrait of the prae-Islamitic “wild man ;” 
and indicates even more distinctly than 
Shanfara’ himself the peculiar and tran- 
sition stage of Arab civilization, which 
rendered brigandage almost an acknow- 
ledged institution of that epoch, as in 
Greece now. 

South-east of Mecca, on the high road 
to Ta’if and Yemen, spreads a wide, open, 
sandy space, called the plain of ’Okkad ; 
it is within an easy ride from the capital 
itself. Here, from the earliest ante- 
historic times, down to the era of 
Mahomet and the establishment of 
Islam, a great meeting, representative 
of the entire Arab nationality, used to 
be held every year, beginning with the 
first and ending with the twentieth day 
of the month that preceded the then 
Pagan ceremonies of the annual Hejaz 
pilgrimage. This “gathering” of "Okkad, 
as it was called, bore a mixed resem- 
blance to the Amphictyonic Council of 
old Greece, to the games of Elis, and to 
a modern Leipsic fair. Like Elis, ’?Okkad 
was the theatre of public and inter- 
national trials of strength and skill, of 
horse-races, foot-races, wrestling matches, 
and the like; but above all of those 
famous poetical contests to which we 
owe the seven “ Mu’allikat,” the most 
finished productions of the primal Arab 
muse. Meanwhile the innate commercial 
spirit of the race, a spirit that has sur- 
vived the extinction of almost every 
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other energy in Syria and Arabia, took 
advantage of the games and their atten- 
dant crowd to add the attractions of a 
yearly mercantile exhibition, in which 
the choicest produce of every part of 
the peninsula, as also that of neigh- 
bouring and trade-connected countries, 
was exposed for admiration or sale. 
But over and above all this, the 
“ gathering,” or “ fair,” of ’Okkad had a 
more important, because a political and 
Amphictyonic, or parliamentary, cha- 
racter ; and while the multitude betted 
—as Arabs no less than Englishmen 
will—on the horse-race, or chaffered 
over the wares, the chiefs of the entire 
Arab confederacy, or at least of what 
part of it was nov subject to the Him- 
yaritic sceptre, here met to discuss topics 
of national interest—war, alliances, 
treaties ; to settle disputes ; to regulate 
the conflicting claims of the social tribes ; 
to impose new laws or abolish old; and 
the like. Aristocratic, in that it was 
composed of chiefs and leaders ; demo- 
cratic, in that all who met there were 
equal among themselves, and moreover 
separated by no distinction of caste or 
of inherent prerogative from those they 
governed ;_ occasionally _ elective-mo- 
narchical, by the common choice of some 
one chieftain, pre-eminent in wisdom, 
valour, or influence, to whom all the 
rest agreed for the time to defer,—it was 
an institution excellently adapted to the 
unstable, impatient, yet reflective Arab 
character; and, had it survived the 
Islamitic crisis, might, and probably 
would, have ultimately acquired that 
consistency and executive power which 
alone were wanting to render it a real 
Arab Congress. <A matter of regret, 
when we consider how much more likely 
to be fortunate in its results such an in- 
stitution would have been than the theo- 
monarchical rule substituted by Mahomet 
and his successors for the confederation 
sketched out in the Gathering of ’Okkad. 

One year, in the midst of the innumer- 
able crowd there collected from every 
Arab province—chiefs, merchants, ath- 
letes, poets, jockeys, buyers, sellers, 
loungers, and the rest—there suddenly 
appeared a lean, dusky, half-naked figure ; 


on foot, dust-soiled, bare-headed, bare- 
footed, with a waist-cloth alone round 
its gaunt loins, and a spear in its sinewy 
hand. It was Soleyk, who, cool and 
unabashed amid the general astonish- 
ment of Arab respectability and fashion, 
wound in and out among the various 
groups assembled on the racecourse, 
calling aloud to each and all, “ Who 
will tell me the haunts of his tribe? and 
I will tell him the haunts of mine,”— 
words in technical import of unlimited 
defiance, and which may thus be ren- 
dered : “‘ Anyone here present is free to 
attack me, and I am free to attack him 
in turn.” All stared and wondered, but 
no one seemed inclined to take up this 
extraordinary challenge, till a young 
chieftain, by name Keys, son of Mak- 
sooh, a Yemenite of the Murad clan, 
confronted the mulatto with “I will 
tell you the haunts of my tribe, and 
do you tell me those of yours.” A 
crowd gathered round, and the two chal- 
lengers mutually pledged their word 
of honour that neither would in any 
way disguise the truth from the other. 
Keys then said, “ Set your face between 
the points of the horizon whence blow 
the south-east and the south winds ; 
then go on your way till you lose 
sight of the shadows of the trees,”— 
meaning, far enough south to have the 
sun vertical overhead, or nearly so,— 
‘and you will come on torrent beds : 
cross them, and journey on four more,” 
—that is, four days,—*“ till you come in 
view of a sandy plain; take the mid 
track that threads it, and you will reach 
my tribesmen, who are Murad and 
Kha’them, much at your service.” 

Soleyk replied : “‘ Take your direction 
between the rising of Soheyl” (Canopus), 
“and the left hand of Gemini which 
reaches up towards the top of the 
heavens” (indicating north-east by east 
on the compass), “and follow straight 
before you; this will lead you to the 
haunts of my tribe, and their name is 
Benoo-Sa’ad, of Zeyd Menat.” 

Herewith the challengers separated, 
and Soleyk, having obtained his object, 
disappeared as abruptly as he had come. 
Keys remained at ’Okkad till the meet- 
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ing was over, and then returned to his 
clan, to whom he recounted his strange 
adventure with the unknown mulatto. 
But when his father, Maksooh, had 
heard the story, he exclaimed— 

“A plague on you, Keys; are you 
aware whose challenge it was that you 
accepted ?” 

“How should I know?” answered 
Keys. “It was a half-naked black 
fellow on foot, who looked more like a 
waif than anything else. What might 
he be, then?” 

“By heaven, it was no other than 
Soleyk Ebn-Solakah ; and a good day’s 
work you have done for us all,” replied 
his father. 

Meanwhile Soleyk had betaken him- 
self to his customary haunts in Nejd; 
and there had got together about him 
several young fellows of his acquaint- 
ance, belonging to the families of Benoo- 
Sa’ad, and Benoo-Abd-Semeea’, both 
branches of the restless Tameem stock, 
the same who now form the kernel of 
the Wahhabee coalition. Now Soleyk 
had for some time past been in the 
habit of laying in a store of empty 
ostrich egg-shells ; these it was his wont 
from time to time to fill with water, and, 
after stopping them carefully, to bury 
them in the sand, one here and another 
there, in the loneliest tracks that led 
across the desert to Yemen: and when 
afterwards he went on his plundering 
raids in the full heat of summer, he was 
thus able, by shaping his course accord- 
ing to these hidden reservoirs, of which 
he alone had the secret, to traverse tracts 
of country generally believed impassable 
in that season of the year for want of 
water. On the present occasion he led 
his companions by one of these lonely 
paths. They followed, relying on his 
guidance ; but when they were now far 
in the desert, and their supply of drink 
failed them, with no means of renewing 
it in view, the band turned on Soleyk, 
saying, “ You have brought us out into 
this wilderness to kill us with thirst.” 

Soleyk laughed, and answered cheerily, 
“Take heart, boys; there is water close 
at hand.” 

Unluckily, so it happened, that when 
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they came a little further on to the 
place where he knew that he had 
formerly hidden a supply, he missed 
the precise landmarks, and began in 
great distress to search backwards and 
forwards in every direction, like one dis- 
tracted ; while some of his associates 
said to the others: “ Whither do you 
mean to let this negro lead you? By 
heaven, he will be the death of us ail.” 

Soleyk heard them, but took no ap- 
parent notice, and went on digging in 
silence, till at last he rediscovered the 
shells, and the whole party drank their 
fill. Now, however, that the injustice 
of the suspicion thrown upon him was 
clearly shown, he went a little apart, 
and deliberated with himself whether 
he should not fall on the mutineers 
sword in hand and kill them; yet he 
restrained himself, and returning, merely 
counselled those who were fearful and 
discontented to go back, which they 
did then and there. The lesser num- 
ber remained firm, and amongst them 
a young man, Sard by name, who how- 
ever wept bitterly when he saw his 
companions disappearing in the distance. 
Soleyk consoled him with the remark 
that “none so lucky as those despaired 
of.” So they went bravely on, till the 
diminished band reached at last the 
borders of their furthest goal, the terri- 
tory of Kha’them. Here they halted 
awhile on the frontier ; but during the 
night Sard’s camel got loose ; and its 
owner, after vainly trying to recapture 
it in the darkness, was at first break of 
dawn descried by some of the villagers 
about, who, recognizing him at once by 
his appearance for an interloper from 
Nejd, laid hands on him and made 
him prisoner. The alarm-cry was raised, 
and before the sun was well above the 
horizon a troop of Kha’themite horse- 
men, with Keys the son of Maksooh at 
their head, came out to meet Soleyk. A 
sharp fight ensued, and the marauders 
were already beginning to yield to the 
superior numbers of the “true men,” 
when Soleyk, singling out Keys, made 
straight at him, and dealt him a blow 
which laid him disabled on the ground. 
This event, Homeric fashion, decided 
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the day; and the Kha’themites fled, 
leaving Keys and some other prisoners 
in the hands of the victors. Soleyk 
now took as much booty as he could 
conveniently drive off, exchanged Keys 
against Sard, let the other captives go 
free, and returned northwards with such 
good haste that he overtook those who 
had abandoned him yet on their way 
home. Once within the limits of Nejd, 
Soleyk divided the booty among the 
few companions who had remained by 
him staunch to the last, refusing any 
share in it to the mutineers ; and further 
celebrated the whole affair from first to 
last in a poem, some verses of which 
have been preserved in the pages of 
Aboo-Faraj the Ispahanee. 

Like othersof his kind, Soleyk under- 
went great vicissitudes of fortune, in 
which his ingenuity, for which he was 
not less celebrated than for his courage, 
had full opportunity of displaying it- 
self. Once, when reduced to the severest 
straits, he found himself at nightfall 
alone, supperless and shelterless, on an 
open plain, where the moon was slowly 
rising full and bright over pathless 
sand and stone. Soleyk, unwilling to 
form too conspicuous a part in a land- 
scape where, as the only moving object, 
he could not fail to be at once observed 
by any chance comer, lay down as he 
was on the ground, and wrapping him- 
self in the coarse dark mantle that 
forms the entire upper clothing of the 
poorer Arab, as the long shirt does the 
whole of his under raiment, was soon 
fast asleep. About midnight a man 
passed by, and, noticing the sleeper, 
stopped ; then suddenly throwing him- 
self upon him, pressed him down with 
all his weight, saying at the same time, 
“Give yourself up; you are my pri- 
soner.” 

Soleyk, whose hands were entangled 
in his cloak, raised his head, and look- 
ing his captor in the face, quietly 
remarked— 

“ The night is long, and the moon at 
the full;” a proverbial expression, 
equivalent to “take your time about 
m” 

The other, provoked at his coolness, 


began hitting him with his fist, repeat- 
ing all the while— 

“Give yourself up, wretch! you are 
my prisoner.” : 

At last Soleyk grew tired of this 
game, and having managed unperceived 
to disengage one of his arms from under 
his cloak, slipped it round the man who 
was still above him, and, drawing him 
down, pressed him with so terrible a 
grip that the would-be aggressor yelled 
for pain. 

“What! yelling, and uppermost !” 
observed Soleyk ; words which have 
passed among the Arabs for a proverb 
when one who seems to have the best 
of it really has the worst. 

“ Who are you?” he added, after the 
other had sufficiently felt his iron 
strength. 

“1 am one,” replied the man, “ who 
was once rich and prosperous, but have 
now fallen into utter want, till for very 
shame I have abandoned my tribe, vow- 
ing that I would never return among 
them till I should, somehow and some- 
where, have regained my former wealth.” 

“All right!” answered Soleyk ; “ do 
you come along with me.” 

When morning dawned they went on 
together, and chanced on a third man, 
in much the same condition as them- 
selves, and who readily associated with 
them. Soleyk now took the lead, and 
all together shaped their way for the 
“ Jowf,” or “hollow;” not the Jowf 
of Northern Arabia, on the confines of 
Syria, but the large Oasis, low-lying as 
an oasis always does in tropical deserts, 
and situated amid the sands of the 
** Dahna’,” behind mid-Yemen. It isa 
region, so Arab travellers inform us, of 
wonderful fertility, but little visited 
from without, owing to the encircling 
sands, and, so far as Europeans are con- 
cerned, wholly, I believe, unexplored. 
After many weary days Soleyk and his 
companions arrived at their land of 
promise, and, sheltered from view by a 
ledge of rock, peeped down into a long 
green valley, full of sheep and camels 
grazing securely among unarmed herds- 
men: an easy prey, it seemed. But the 
marauders, who had never visited the 
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spot before, feared lest some encamp- 
ment or village might be near, where 
alarm could be given in time to prevent 
their own escape with their meditated 
booty. After some deliberation Soleyk 
said— 

“T will go down alone, and have a 
talk with the shepherds, while you two 
remain ensconced here, and keep a 
sharp look-out. If then I learn that the 
owners themselves of the cattle are in 
the neighbourhood, I will turn quietly 
back, as if nothing were the matter, and 
rejoin you ; should they however hap- 
pen to be a good way off, I will give 
you a signal, and do you two then rush 
down and help me drive off the plunder.” 

Accordingly the associates remained 
crouching in their place, while Soleyk, 
after rounding some way behind the hill, 
began sauntering down into the valley 
from another direction, with an easy, 
careless air, till he reached the herds- 
men, negroes like himself. Sitting down 
beside them, he engaged them in con- 
versation, till, from question to answer, 
he found out who were their masters, 
and that they belonged to a village 
situated at a considerable distance from 
the grazing ground. Satisfied on this 
point, Soleyk stretched himself lazily 
on the grass, and proposed a song to 
while away the time. The herdsmen, 
fond of music as beseemed their colour, 
approved the idea, and Soleyk, raising 
his voice so as to be heard by his friends 
in their hiding-place, thus began :— 


‘©! the valley,—lone and peaceful; not a 

soul amid the rocks, * 

But the maids that milk the cattle, and the 
slaves that guard the flocks ! 

Come and see them, nearer yet ; ’tis a plea- 
sant sight to view ; 

Or we'll rove amid the pastures by the morn- 
ing breeze and dew.’ 


There was no mistaking the hint ; 
out rushed the bandits, off ran the shep- 
herds, while Soleyk and his accomplices 
drove off cattle enough to enrich them 
all three, and were far away from pur- 
suit long before the owners could come 
to the rescue. 

On another occasion, however, Soleyk 
had nearly come to grief. While prowl- 
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ing about the grazing-grounds of the 
’Awara tribe, on the frontiers of Nejd, 
he was observed and surrounded in such 
a manner that to fight or to fly seemed 
alike impossible. Hereon he made 
straight for the tents of the tribe itself, 
and, reaching them, entered the nearest 
at a venture ; within he found no one 
but a young girl, Fakihah by name, 
whom he besought to protect him from 
the fury of her own clanspeople. With- 
out hesitation she cast the skirt of her 
long garment—the trailing robe worn 
by Arab women up to the present day, 
and which the fiction of Mahometan 
tradition affirms to have been introduced 
by Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, when 
cast out by Abraham—over him ; 
caught down a sword from where it 
hung on the tent-pole, unsheathed it, and 
thus stood waiting the pursuers, who 
soon crowded in. Enraged at finding 
themselves baulked of their certain 
prey, they began by reviling the girl ; 
and, when she took no heed of words, 
prepared to drag away her suppliant by 
force. But Fakihah, nothing daunted, 
tore off her veil and cast it on the ground, 
while bare-headed and sword in hand 
she loudly called on her own brothers 
for help. At her cry they came, and, 
putting every other consideration aside, 
took their sister’s part so effectually, 
that Soleyk got away unharmed, and, 
in grateful acknowledgment, afterwards 
presented Fakihah with the following 
verses :— 


** Be thy fame far-spread as thy deservings, 
Trustiest friend, fair daughter of ’Awara ! 
In their child her parents well may glory, 
In their sister’s honour vaunt her brothers 
Perfect as her mind each outward feature, 
Perfect beauty linked to perfect virtue. 

Not the free, the flaunting, wins affection, 

But the chaste, the bashful, leads me captive: 

She the fearless, when her pledge redeeming 

Sword in hand, me she faced the 
danger.” 


Outlaws, and in many respects savages 
as these men undoubtedly were, they 
yet contrast favourably with the average 
robbers and brigands of medizval and 
later times; not least so in the care 
they took to maintain fresh the in- 


tellectual and poetical element in 
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their own nature, as though seeking 
by it to colour or gild actions else un- 
seemly, and to avoid the commonplace 
vulgarity of mere prosaic crime. Nor 
were they—the pressure of imminent 
danger or special motives of revenge, 
such as animated Shanfara’ for instance, 
apart—cruel or bloodthirsty ; on the 
contrary, they seem to have derived from 
the old Mephistophelian doctrine, often 
sung in Arab verse, that “blood is 
quite a peculiar sort of juice,” the very 
anti- Mephistophelian conclusion, that 
therefore it should not be needlessly 
shed. If to the Rob Roy of Walter 
Scott—not the Rob Roy of history— 
were added the poetical faculty and 
imaginative range of a Skald or a Minne- 
singer, the mountain borders of Scotland 
would, in fiction at least, have had their 
Ta’abbet-Shurrans and Soleyks no less 
than the debateable lands of Nejd and 
Yemen. Meanwhile, it is evident that 
men of this stamp could take their rise 
only among a people of excessive, 
though as yet unorganized, energy ; 
and that such sparks could only be 
thrown out from a mighty and glowing 
volcano, not far off some general erup- 
tion. Soleyk was earlier, but the era of 
Ta’abbet-Shurran preceded that of Maho- 
met by scarce a century. 

However, for all their better qualities 
the ban of the “ bloody and deceitful” 
was on them. Shanfara’s end we have 


already seen; and Ta’abbet-Shurran and 
Soleyk, both of them, closed their wild 
and restless lives by a violent death : 
the former being killed while on a raid 
against his old enemies of Hodey], 
within the confines of Jebel Aseer, 
where he was buried in a cave that tra- 
dition yet points out at the present 
day ; the latter met his fate far away in 
the depths of Yemen. It was long 
before the particulars of the precise how 
and where of his death reached Nejd ; 
and during this interval Soleyk’s epi- 
taph was composed by his negress 
mother, Solakah, from whom it would 
seem that her son inherited his poetical 
talent. It is a wail not unbefitting such 
a life and such an end :-— 


“ Far he wandered; but when farthest 
Fated death o’ertook the wanderer. 
O my loved one! would thy mother 
But could know how died her offspring’! 
Was it sickness lone and dreary, 
None to aid thee, none to comfort ? 
Was it guile of hidden foeman ? 
Was it that, the unknown shadow 
That outspeeds the bird of passage ?— 
Man is ever death-attended, 
Ambushed death, and we the victims. 
Yet adorned with al! that honours, 
Satiate of success he found thee. 
Answerest not /—how wide the sev’rance 
That forbids my call thy answer. 
Still, one hour, my heart ;—it stills not. 
How console me? Drear the silence, 
Drear the path whence no returning. 
Would for thine, my son, my hero, 
Were thy mother’s death the ransom !” 

















THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER III. 
RECREATION, 


Tuis is a subject which may seem some- 
what foreign to that of government; 
and indeed any direct action of 
Governnmet upon recreation would be, 
in the highest degree, absurd and in- 
effective. We all know what the 
attempt of James the First, with his 
“Book of Sports,” led to; and there 
could not be a surer method of pro- 
voking people to Puritanism than for 
any Government to attempt to direct 
what the people should do in their 
leisure moments. 

But still it cannot be otherwise than 
a subject of grave import to every 
Government, wisely to encourage, or 
even, when possible, to provide for, 
judicious recreation. It cannot be un- 
important for a Government to consider 
how one-third of the time of the people 
it governs is spent, or may be spent; 
and, according to my notion, it is the 
duty of a Government to provide the 
principal facilities for recreation. 

The principal facility is space. Herein 
the circumstances differ very much in 
ancient and in modern times. In ancient 
times there was free space round about, 
or not far from, every spot in which 
population was connected together. In 
modern times, this first necessity has 
become a matter of great difficulty to 
provide. There is not anything which 
a Government, having to govern a popu- 
lation concentrating itself into great 
masses, should be more watchful to 
obtain, than open spaces in connection 
with those centres of dense population. 
Here is an instance in which foresight 
in Government would be most useful, 
and would meet with, or at least deserve, 
the gratitude of every succeeding genera- 
tion. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that large towns are invading the 


country which surrounds them, in a 
manner which must be anything but 
conducive to the comfort and recreation 
of the inhabitants. There is scarcely 
any money better expended by Govern- 
ment, than that which is spent in pre- 
venting this evil. 

One difficulty, which immediately 
occurs in making provision for these 
open spaces, is that the necessity for 
them and the claim that would be made 
for them, if people were wise enough 
to perceive that necessity, are not con- 
fined to any particular centre of popu- 
lation. The want is almost universal. 
The Government, however, can only act 
occasionally in this matter, and will 
always be liable to the accusation of 
favouritism, when it does so act. It 
will be said, for instance, to favour the 
Metropolis, if it especially devotes itself 
to ensuring open spaces for the chief 
centre of population. The fear of this 
accusation must be resisted, and at the 
same time care should be taken to avoid 
such a course of action as would render 
the accusation just. In matters not of 
a very dissimilar kind, a mode has been 
found of encouraging some good work 
of a local character, without incurring 
the reproach of favouritism—namely, by 
giving a sum from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer bearing some proportion to the 
amount of funds provided locally for the 
purpose in question. 

To provide such funds on the part 
of an Imperial Government, would be 
a better mode of benefiting future 
generations than a reduction of the 
National Debt. If people are to live 
in comfort, and to have the first means 
of recreation at a future period in the 
existence of great towns, they will have 
to encounter far greater expenditure 
than that which they would be spared 
by any reduction of the National Debt 
which, by our savings, is likely to be 
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effected. The foregoing is the principal 
object which almost all Governments, 
and especially our own, must keep in 
view when it takes into consideration 
the recreation of the people. 

Another object, which Government 
should have in view, is, so to regulate 
its Licensing System as to restrain, if 
not to prevent, the adulteration of the 
liquor which will be drunk by the 
people, while at the same time it must 
not, in a frivolous and vexatious man- 
ner, hinder its subjects from procuring 
refreshments of any kind, at any reason- 
able time, and at any fitting place. 

There is another mode in which 
Government may indirectly favour and 
further one of the best and safest 
means of recreation. This is by making 
music one of the subjects for educatien 
in all Elementary Schools. It is almost 
impossible to overrate the effect upon 
the manners, the morals, and the enjoy- 
ments of the people, which may be 
produced by the encouragement of an 
art which especially lends itself to the 
best kind of social recreation. 

The great object in recreation is, that 
it should occupy time, and that it should 
be social. The recreation which is 
mainly chosen by the male part of the 
poorer classes, combines almost every 
possible disadvantage, as it is found 
mainly in the gin-palace. It is taken 
quickly: it is taken unsocially: it is 
for the most part taken unwholesomely. 
That the existence of an entirely oppo- 
site state of things is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility, may be seen in 
many continental towns; where, in 
gardens not remote from these towns, 
there is music of an excellent kind, and 
where the townspeople may be seen, 
from the highest to the lowest, enjoying 
with their families the delights of inusic 
and of dancing; the time thus spent 
occupying a large portion of that lvisure 
which is so dangerous when no means 
are provided for employing it. How 
different a state of things is that in 
which the British labouring man seeks 
a few brief moments of excitement, or 
forgetfulness, by repeated visits to some 
gaudy building, wherein provocatives 


to thirst are largely intermingled with 
the liquors that should assuage that 
very thirst. 

I need hardly add, that, on all occa- 
sions where there is anything of a festive 
character in which Government has a 
hand, it would be desirable to extend 
the means of partaking that festivity to 
the largest concourse of people that can 
be provided for. 

Here I venture to make a suggestion 
which may at first appear to be unfairly 
included in a work upon Government, 
using the word Government in the 
ordinary sense. I have, however, the 
right to extend that sense, as in the 
former part of my work I was careful 
not to limit that word to its ordinary 
signification. By Government I did not 
mean only the twelve or thirteen over- 
worked persons who form the Cabinet, 
and whose chief occupation is to bring in 
Bills, which at first are as trim and neat 
as a regiment upon parade, but which, 
when developed into Acts, present the 
appearance of the same regiment after 
a battle—much diminished in number, 
and with many of the survivors wounded, 
wayworn, and largely bespattered with 
mud. Ina free State the really govern- 
ing people are very numerous. As re- 
gards, however, the suggestion I am 
about to make, I mean to allude to those 
only who are the possessors of land, and 
who have the means to sustain that 
position adequately. 

Many of these persons are un- 
doubtedly doing what they can to raise 
those who are dependent upon them 
into a higher and better sphere of being. 
The suggestion I would make is, that 
these governing persons should also 
provide for the recreation of the poorer 
classes around them; and there is one 
way of effecting this good object, which 
in my opinion would be found to have 
the best results. I would have them 
erect in, or near, the village or the town 
which is contiguous to, or central in, their 
estates, a building suitable for purposes 
of recreation. According to my fancy it 
should be a square, or oblong, like the 
Cloth Hall in Leeds in miniature, or like 
the cloisters attached to some cathedral, 
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having an open space in the centre, and 
covered shedding round it. This con- 
struction might be ever so roughly made, 
or rather might be made according to the 
means of the landholder. It would be 
well if over the whole, or any part of it, 
an awning could be stretched. As for an 
open green, you might as well, during 
many months of the year in our fickle 
climate, have a pond. At this very 
time that I am writing, at the end of the 
joyous month of May, there have been 
about three days in the month during 
which people could recreate themselves 
in the open air. Jean Paul is not far 
wrong when, in reference to certain parts 
of the globe, he says that mankind are 
after all but “water-insects” (Wasser- 
tnsecten). 

This proposal may seem to indicate 
a matter of but small advantage. But 
in reality the benefits to be gained from 
it are positively immense. Such a build- 
ing as I have imagined would prove the 
best rival and most potent enemy to the 
public-house or the gin-palace. It is 
very seldom that you can correct a posi- 
tive by a negative. You must intro- 
duce a new positive to meet the old one 
if it is mischievous, Forbidding is of 
little effect, when compared with bid- 
ding to something else. A very remark- 
able example of what I mean has been 
given of late years by the result of Mr. 
Phelps’s management of Sadlers’ Wells. 
That theatre, in which the acting of 
Shakespeare was revived, has, I am told, 
proved very inimical to the public-houses 
in its vicinity ; and has, in a quiet way, 
been the means of suppressing drunken- 
ness in that neighbourhvod. 

But this is not all, Innocent amuse- 
ments bring with them inevitably much 
cultivation. In such a building as I 
have imagined, the village or town 
musicians would find a field for their 
exertions. The young people would see 
one another, not in the slinking way in 
which they do now in many rustic 
places, but openly under the eyes of 
their elders, At the dances that would 
take place in this building, good manners 
would infallibly be cultivated, and good 
dress, which is not a matter of slight 
importance, for I am told by those who 
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have examined this subject carefully 
that it is almost an invariable fact that 
in factories and workshops the best- 
dressed girls—by which, of course, I do 
not mean the finest-dressed girls—are 
those whose conduct in all respects is 
also the best. 

Moreover, the women, young and 
old, of the district would have some- 
thing to look forward to, and at present 
their life is, for the most part, a very 
down-trodden one. I need hardly men- 
tion that, for all athletic sports, this build- 
ing—or, as 1 would rather call it, this 
enclosure—would be most serviceable, 
It is acknowledged that for the State, 
especially for such a State as that of 
Great Britain, in which there is so much 
employment necessarily of an unhealthy 
character, these athletic sports are very 
needful. 1 have, however, a reason of 
my own for valuing them very much, 
and that is that they give an opportu- 
nity for excelling in something to youths 
who have not the other gifts in which 
excellence is recognized, And nothing 
so much raises a youth’s self-respect, from 
which good conduct naturally flows, as its 
being acknowledged and proved that he 
can do any one thing very well. 

Lastly,—and this is a great point,— 
we are bringing education home to all 
the people. The next generation will, 
undoubtedly, be much better educated 
than the present one. They will assuredly 
desire to show forth the fruits of that 
education, If you wish to localize cul- 
tivation, you must furnish local means 
for so doing; and though it may not 
appear a very direct or obvious way, a 
sure way of providing it may be found 
through recreation. Those who can sing 
well, or dance well, or talk well, or play 
music well, or draw well, will find 
opportunities for displaying their ac- 
quirements in recreation, and will not 
be so much disposed to hurry away into 
the vortex of the great centres of popu- 
lation, which are already far too much 
overcrowded. 

If life is ever to be made comely and 
beautiful, it will be by bringing some 
of the arts and refinements (which at 
present are carried to a great height in 
the centres of population) to the more 
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remote parts of the country, so that 
civilization may be spread more equally 
all over the world. 

My readers may smile at the large 
conclusions which have been brought 
out, in commenting upon the advan- 
tages to be derived from the innocent 
little constructions which I have ima- 
gined to be built upon many great 
estates. But we must have a beginning 
in all things; and it would probably 
astonish any persons, who may be in- 
clined to adopt the proposed experiment, 
to see how many good results, which I 
have tailed to indicate, would proceed 
from its adoption. 

One thing must always be remembered 
with respect to recreation ; namely, that 
regularly recurrent pleasures are those 
which effectively recreate. It is a very 
good thing, no doubt, to have occasional 
whole holidays, and the British people 
are very much obliged to Sir John 
Lubbock for the recent Act which bears 
his name, and for which we are entirely 
indebted to him. But whole holidays 
will not do that which I think governing 
persons may well consider to be an ob- 
ject for their care ;—that is, to provide 
the means whereby the labouring popu- 
lation may have constantly recurring 
opportunities for the development both 
of body and mind. 

The physical condition of the people 
should surely be a very important con- 
cern to the governing persons of all 
kinds. I never wish te depreciate the 
powers and influence of individual men ; 
and, therefore, I readily admit that on 
many of the greatest occasions, even in 
what appear to be the crises of a nation’s 
fate, individual generalship, or states- 
manship, may turn the scale to victory, 
or at least to safety. But, even in the 
absence of such generalship or states- 
manship, I believe that that nation will 
ultimately hold its own in the world, 
and not be down-trodden, even by 
signal defeat, if its population is able 
to lift an amount of weight through a 
given space, equal to that which can be 
lifted by a like number of the popu- 
lation of any neighbouring State—sup- 
posing, of course, that the nations in 
question are of anything like equal 


magnitude. In a word, to put it less 
mathematically, that people will hold its 
own whose muscular force is not 
inferior to that of its neighbours. No 
nation, I believe, will continue to be 
great, in which there is a large and 
constant decrease of that muscular force. 
It may be thought that this is a very 
material way of looking at things, but 
we live in a very material world, and 
must think and act accordingly. 

Even Christendom has not yet at- 
tained to that spiritual condition wherein 
the bodily strength or weakness of the 
citizens of a State is unimportant to 
that State. For the future historian,— 
and a far-off future I fear it may be, if 
he is to make his observations from a 
different standpoint to that which we 
oceupy,—it will be a most remarkable 
fact to comment upon, how little effect 
the Principles of Christianity have had 
upon the éonduct of Christian States to 
one another. There may be thousands 
and tens of thousands of good Christians 
among the denizens of any country; 
but the State, though it may arrogate to 
itself religious fidelity of the highest 
kind, and claim for its Sovereign the 
titles of Most Christian King, or De- 
fender of the Faith, remains essentially 
Pagan, if its religion is to be divined 
from its conduct to other States. It 
has, in general, no hesitation to be the 
first in carrying war into a neighbouring 
country, upon the most ridiculous and 
frivolous pretexts; and, whichever State 
wins the day, such use is mostly made 
of victory as to ensure a longing for 
revenge in the conquered country, and a 
perfect certainty of future retaliation. 

It is a strange, but a marked illustra- 
tion of this fact, that a writer like my- 
self, who abominates war, and who holds 
it to be one of the most stupid as well 
as one of the most wicked things in the 
world, must yet, in pleading for recrea- 
tion, urge, as one of the main reasons 
why it should occupy the attention of 
Government and governing persons, that 
it tends to keep up athletic power in the 
people, and so to make us fully capable 
of sustaining an invasion, or of under- 
taking, probably on behalf of allies or 
colonists, a forcign war. 
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CHRISTINA NORTH. 


BY E, M. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


In the meantime, so exciting an event 
had come to disturb the monotony of 
the sick room and engage the attention 
of the household, that no one, ex- 
cept Janet, had had time to give a 
thought to Christina, or disturb them- 
selves at her long-continued absence. 
Mrs. Oswestry had undertaken to break 
her sister’s arrival to the old man; and 
then, taking his gloomy silence for as- 
sent, she had divulged her presence in 
the house, and asked that she might 
bring her to him. 

It was a strange scene in the shaded 
room—the old man lying flushed and 
eager upon his bed ; Mrs. Oswestry in 
her long black dress, outwardly quiet 
and composed, as she stood a little be- 
hind him, yet with the look of anxiety 
which made lines upon her usually 
serene forehead ; and then the opening 
door and the little bright-faced woman, 
with the tears in her brown eyes and 
the tremble in her voice, who came 
forward with eager timidity, doubtful of 
her reception, and yet longing to be for- 
given :—so like to the little Lotty he had 
lost sixteen years ago, and yet so different. 

There was a pause, and then he held 
out his shaking hands to her. 

“IT did it for the best, Lotty,” he 
said, with an effort ; “ God knows I did 
it for the best. It was a terrible blow 
to me, and I could not forget it. You're 
come at last only to see me die ; but it 
comforts me to see you.” 

And then the little trembling, impul- 
sive woman burst into tears ; and Mrs, 
Oswestry, knowing that now there 
would be nothing more for her to say 
or do, had left them alone together. 


ARCHER, 


It bad been an anxious day.; she and 
her sister-in-law sat in the oak parlour, 
more drawn together than they had ever 
been before, in their mutual anxiety, 
and even now fearing the effect of the 
agitation upon the old man’s enfeebled 
frame. 

“T am sure I feel it as much as if she 
were my own sister,” said Mrs. North ; 
“it is trying for her, poor thing, after so 
long a time. He was gentler than I had 
thought he would be.” 

“He is softened by his illness,” said 
Mrs. Oswestry; and then they talked 
on of the change in Lotty and of 
what she had been as a girl, and 
waited for her to come down to them, 
and forgot Christina. 

Mr. Warde came in presently to ask 
if Mr. North would like to see him, and 
by that time Madame Ricardo had come 
downstairs. Her father had grown 
restless, she said ; and Janet, who was 
a less exciting nurse, had gone to get 
him his soup ; and presently she would 
go to him again. 

“Where is Christina?” asked Mr. 
Warde, suddenly. 

It was an ordinary question enough ; 
the only wonder was that no one had 
thought of asking it before; and yet 
for some reason or other it startled 
them. 

“ Christina ! Oh, she is somewhere 
said her mother, nervously ; “ she can- 
not have gone far; she was walking this 
afternoon.” 

“ But surely not so late as this?” said 
Mr. Warde. 

“You will forgive me for not asking 
about her before?” said Madame 
Ricardo, fearing that she had shown 
an unkind oblivion of her niece ; “ but, 
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you know, in the hurry of the moment, 
and my dear father x 

“Yes, yes; Mary understands,” said 
Mrs. Oswestry, with involuntary un- 
called-for impatience, ‘‘ only one cannot 
help wondering a little ; of course she 
cannot have gone far; but still, she has 
been very unhappy of late, and natu- 
rally———” 

And at this point Janet made her ap- 
pearance at the door, with a manner so 
hasty and abrupt, and unlike to her 
usual grim servant-like demeanour, that 
they stopped speaking, and turned at 
once to her. 

“Miss Christina is come in, ma’am,” 
she cried breathlessly. “ Would you 
please to come and see her? she is 
lying in the kitchen, and the Lord 
only knows what’s come over her.” 

They rose simultaneously, and made a 
little procession after her along the pas- 
sage, eager and excited, yet not knowing 


what they feared, until they followed - 


her into the kitchen, and stood still at 
the sight of Christina. 

She was lying on the floor, with one 
arm twisted round the chair and her 
head resting upon it. She was just as 
she was when she came in, still in her 
damp clothes, but her hat was pushed 
off and her hair tossed about her, 
loosened and in disorder. Her large 
dark eyes had an unconscious look, and 
her cheeks were flushed. 

“She was asleep when I came in,” 
said Janet. But they were looking at 
Christina, and no one answered her. 
In the silence, Mrs. Oswestry went 
nearer, and bent down towards her. 

“ Will you come with me, Christina?” 
she said, gently ; “you are tired. Will 
you come to bed ?” 

“ No, no, not with you ;—no, I can’t 
come.” 

What was there in the sweet plaintive 
voice which sent a shudder through the 
room ? 

“The great lights coming—coming 
through the darkness!” said Christina, 
gazing intently into the distance— 
“coming so fast, nearer and nearer ; 
they are coming now ; they hurt my 
eyes,” she said, and then she put 


up her hands and pressed her slender 
fingers over her eyes. They stood 
silent in their awe. - The clergyman, 
who was in a way used to it, who 
had seen so many painful things in 
his life, yet could not at this moment 
have commanded his voice to speak ; 
even Mrs. Oswestry turned pale. The 
stranger, who did not know what it 
meant, shrank back nervously, and the 
mother burst into frightened tears. 

“ They are coming still,” cried Chris- 
tina, shuddering, “so fast, so near,— 
they are burning.” 

Mrs. Oswestry knelt down and put 
her arm round her. 

“ Look, Christina,” she said, “ here 
are no lights. Open your eyes and see. 
You are tired and ill, or you would not 
see them.” 

Christina opened her eyes with me- 
chanical obedience, and yazed at her 
aunt, but with no gleam of recognition. 

“T am not ill—not tired,” she said, 
with the soft low laugh of delirium. 
After that she said no more, but sub- 
sided into languor and unconscious- 
ness ; and they lifted her, and carried 
her to her room. 

The subdued gloom of sickness settled 
upon the White House. People went 
and came, noiselessly, with anxious faces, 
and spoke together in whispers. The 
old man was fading gradually away, and 
Christina lay day after day upon her 
little white bed ; her eyes bright with 
fever, with no Jook of recognition for 
anyone; talking at intervals in her 
wanderings, in a sweet, low voice, of 
other days, of the summer and death 
and heaven, blending together in her 
unconsciousness the things which make 
up the mystery, sadness, and sweetness 
of our life. Her Aunt Margaret rarely 
left her; for Mrs. North was unequal to 
much nursing, and her father had his 
other daughter to attend upon him. 
Lotty had always been his favourite, 
although she had disappointed him, 
and now she was more to him than 
the others. He asked often for Chris- 
tina, but he was satisfied when they 
told him she was not dangerously ill, 
only too ill to come to him. He was 
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so near to death himself that his com- 
prehension was limited to a vague sense 
of the coming change, and to a percep- 
tion of the things he saw and heard. 
The doctor said he might pass away 
any day or week, or, again, he might 
linger on for months ; but if he had any 
arrangements to be made, they should 
be made at once. It was then that they 
first thought of sending for Bernard. 
His grandfather had been in a sort 
of way proud of him, and then he was 
his only near male relation. The same 
letter which told Bernard of Christina’s 
illness brought him the summons to his 
grandfather's death-bed. 

He was sitting in the great office room 
of Messrs. Bartlett at his desk, among 
the other clerks, when his letter was 
handed to him. They long remembered 
the look upon his face as he read it and 
crushed it in his hands. He staggered 
to his feet, and went out into the air. 
When they heard that he had gone 
home because his grandfather was dying, 
they wondered amongst themselves. 

“Who would have thought it would 
have been such a shock to him,” they 
said; “a grandfather is not like one’s 
father, and he must have been an old 
man.” 

They could not know that it was 
not until Bernard had thrown himself 
into the train, and taken out his letter 
again, that he remembered to reproach 
himself for the secondary place which 
his grandfather had taken in his 
thoughts. He was fond of his grand- 
father, who had been associated with 
his boyhood and his home, and had 
that tender unreasonable hold upon his 
heart which belongs to a long tamiliar 
presence ; yet his natural grief had for 
the time been pushed out of its place 
by the blow he had received. Christina, 
lying in unconsciousness—lying between 
life and death! It was cruel; it was a 
mistake ; it was impossible. And then 
he thought of her misery, as he had 
often thought of it before, knowing 
what it was that had done it. 

“The cursed scoundrel!” he said to 
himself, setting his teeth and clenching 
his hands. 


They had not led him to fear any 
immediate danger to his grandfather ; 
and when he drove up to the door of 
the White House and saw the blinds 
drawn, it never occurred to him that, 
after all, he might have come too late ; 
he had thought that he would be able 
at least to say some word of gratitude, 
and receive the old man’s blessing ; it 
was only when his mother met him in 
the hall that he read the truth in her 
eyes. 

“Tt was very peaceful and quiet ; at 
ten o'clock this morning,” she said, 
drawing him into the study; “we 
had not thought it would have been 
so soon; but it was sudden at the 
last.” 

“T wish that I had been here. I 
wished to see him again,” said Bernard, 
with tears in his eyes. 

“ My dear boy, you could have done no 
good. He remembered you: he named 
you just before the end: he said, ‘God 
bless you, Margaret, and your boy.’ ” 

“And Christina?” 

Mrs. Oswestry’s heart was yearning 
over her boy; it was three months since 
she had seen him, and he was all that 
she had in the world; now, at the 
moment of her trouble, when she was 
worn by watching and perturbed and 
sad, her heart was aching for a caress 
and a loving word, and it was hard to 
feel that she was forgotten in the 
feverish anxiety with which he put 
his question. It was hard; yet even 
now there was nothing but pity and 
love in her voice. 

“There is little change,” she said; 
“but they think that the fever is less. 
She knows no one, but she does not 
wander in her talk as she did at first. 
For the last twenty-four hours she has 
not spoken. They think it is a better 
sign. My son,” she said, with serious 
tenderness, pressing his hands in hers, 
“ God has willed that you should suffer.” 

“Forgive me, mother,” he said, with 
sudden relenting and self-reproach. 

Mrs. Oswestry asked no questions and 
made no answer, but they sat in that 
silence of unspoken sympathy to which 
words can add nothing. 
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He felt guilty towards her, knowing 
in himself that she could not be to him 
what he was to her. With Bernard it had 
not been a sudden revelation ; the spell 
had been upon him since the time when 
Christina was a little, slender, upright 
girl, with thick waves of brown hair 
hanging down below her waist; but it 
was the first time that Mrs. Oswestry 
had seen its power so clearly ; ‘and 
though she understood it, and recog- 
nized the inevitableness of the change, 
her heart ached over the sense of some- 
thing gone from her. 

They all stayed on together at the 
White House. Mrs. North begged that 
she might not be left alone, and the 
sisters did not like to be separated. 
Bernard also could aot be spared. He 
undertook all the arrangements for the 
funeral: he sat with his mother when 
she was not with Christina; and whilst 
she was in the sick-room he would 
wander aimlessly about, not able to tear 
himself from the place, yet unable to 
occupy himself in any way. Sometimes 
he brought out his drawings, but the 
lines were unsatisfactory, and his faculty 
of composition had deserted him. Ma- 
dame Ricardo was the only person who 
maintained any cheerfulness. Her 
father’s death had shocked and dis- 
tressed her, but it was now a week 
since it had taken place; the funeral 
was over, and her volatile nature could 
not long remain seriously impressed. 
It was sad that Christina should be 
so ill; but she felt sure that she 
would be better soon. “Girls at that 
age suffer very much, but they get 
over it and marry other young men 
after all,” as she said to Bernard with 
cheerful confidence. Even the sweet- 
tempered Bernard turned away angrily ; 
he told his mother that it was desecra- 
tion for her to take Christina’s name 
upon her lips: which was ungrateful of 
him, for his aunt had taken a fancy to 
his manly manners and his handsome 
looks, and would have been glad to 
have made friends with him. Perhaps 
her words angered him the more in 
that they were the coarse and uncalled- 
for expression of a thought which had 


for one moment flashed across him 
when he heard that the engagement 
with Captain Cleasby was broken off, 
—a sudden thought, which had 
brought the blood in a rush of 
shame and pain and recollection to 
his face, and which yet had set his 
heart beating with a hope and a longing. 
It was forgotten now ; forgotten in that 
anxious, feverish watching whilst Chris- 
tina lay in her unconsciousness, on the 
borders of life and death. The two 
were striving together in that solemn 
stillness of unconsciousness—striving 
in a desperate struggle. But she was 
young ; even now the vital power was 
strong within her, and she did not die. 
She was called back to life ; back to the 
springs which must awaken hopes in 
other hearts ; back to the summers with 
their pomps and splendours aud their 
blaze of cruel sunshine ; back to the red- 
dening, yellowing leaves of autumn; back 
to the chill darkness of winter ; back to 
the empty world. She had stretched 
out her hands to the great Deliverer : 
the Angel of Death had stood within 
the room; her feet had touched the 
cold waters, and then something had 
drawn her back into the jar and tumult 
and memories of earth. Her time was 
not come; she must wait before she 
could enter into her rest. Was it per- 
haps that she had not earned it? Was 
it that her life must have a purer 
ring and a more perfect harmony before 
it could make music with other lives 
around the heavenly throne? or was it 
that a poor young heart was breaking 
at the thought that she was passing 
from his sight, and God had pity, and 
would not send out His angel as yet 
to bring her home ? 

Slowly, as the days succeeded one 
another, Christina gathered strength. 
Slowly the consciousness of the present 
was re-awakened. Her eyes ceased to 
wander, and rested with a look of re- 
cognition upon familiar objects. She 
was as yet quite passive ; she made no 
effort to speak; she did not answer 
when they spoke to her; but she 
watched the gleams of sunlight which 
crept into the darkened room. She 
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knew that her mother was standing by 
her bed; she heard the sounds of stirring 
life in the early morning, and at night 
she shut her eyes from the flickering 
firelight and wearily slept again. 

Then there came a day when, in an- 
swer to the usual question “Are you 
better?” she could smile and faintly an- 
swer, “ Yes.” It was the first conscious 
word which she had uttered ; her mother 
started as at a voice from the grave, and 
would have betrayed her agitation but 
for Mrs. Oswestry’s warning hand upon 
her arm. 

“That is right, my dear,” she said 
in her unruffled tones; “ now you can 
sleep ;” and Christina, too languid to say 
more, shut her eyes, though not to sleep. 
They did not think it strange at the 
moment; but as time passed on, and 
she took food and medicine without 
comment or inquiry, and let the little 
events of the day—the gifts of fruit or 
flowers the neighbours sent her, her 
aunt’s presence, and the doctor’s visit 
—all pass unnoticed, even Madame 
Ricardo began to feel uneasy. 

They thought that it was weakness of 
body and deadness of mind ; they did 
not know that it was a sickening dread 
of anything that might awaken recollec- 
tions, which made her so passive and 
gave her such a shrinking from exertion. 
She had known long before this (long at 
least it seemed to her) the bitterness of 
the first awakening to the knowledge 
that the love in which she had trusted 
was slipping from her; she had seen 
the death of hope, and suffered the an- 
guish of parting ; she had faced it, and 
borne it with her eyes open: but now 
she was to feel the dead-weight of a 
living sorrow, into which she dared not 
look. She knew that she had suffered ; 
she knew that she had been near to 
death ; but as yet she had not looked 
back upon the cause. For the present 
the past was sealed to her. She knew 
that she had had a past ; she was slowly 
passing out from a dreadful dream ; her 
physical force was exhausted ; her mental 
energies were weak ; she had only suf- 
ficient strength to remember that she 
must, if possible, forget. There was a 


chamber in her mind crowded with 
memories whose threshold she dared 
not pass; there was a name she must 
not breathe and an image she must not 
recall. She felt vaguely that she was 
safer in darkness and solitude. 

The familiar faces, the necessary ques- 
tions and replies, yes, even the sunshine 
and the blowing winds and all the sights 
and sounds of earth, would come to her 
burdened with the memory of the past ; 
that which she dared not remember 
could not be altogether forgotten. No, 
not even though she lay in darkness and 
silence shutting it out; for, neverthe- 
less, as her strength increased, gradually 
gleams of light found their way into that 
dark chamber of her heart. 

“We must accustom her by degrees 
to more exertion ;” so Dr. Evans said : 
“ has she any friend who could come to 
her? She might begin to sit up a little 
to-morrow. At any rate you might 
draw the curtains and let her see a little 
more of the world.” 

Hitherto, in their dread of exciting 
her brain, they had kept the room almost 
as dark by day as it was by night. That 
evening they drew aside the window 
curtain, so that when Christina awoke 
she should see out on to the heath, and 
the bare trees stretching their leafless 
branches against the sky, and the hill 
rising in the distance. 

Christina was alone when she awoke, 
They had been sitting up with her during 
the first part of the night ; but she had 
slept quietly and they had not been 
afraid to leave her. It was still early 
morning when she opened her eyes to 
the sight once so familiar and now so 
strangely unaccustomed. A pale rosy 
light shone through the window and 
slowly spread itself over the wall before 
her. Christina turned from it, and a 
sick, faint feeling came over her. Was 
this the dawn that she had so often 
watched, standing bareheaded on the 
heath, with the morning air blowing 
about her; which had made her heart 
beat with its promise of happiness and 
shone to her through happy tears? Oh 
that the sun might not shine, that the 
light might not kill her with its revela- 





tions and remembrances! Yet this day 
must dawn, like so many other weary 
despairing days, in brightness and grace, 
sending floods of sunshine over the 
dreary heath, filling the world with light 
and glory. Perhaps among all the pangs 
which strike from without upon hearts 
wrung by human sorrow, there is none 
which strikes so keenly as the desola- 
tion and the beauty of a dawning day. 
Christina could no longer hope to remain 
unconscious. Recollections must return ; 
they could no longer be driven away by 
physical weakness ; they must be en- 
countered in the strength of that 
heavenly grace for which she in her 
weakness had striven. She had been 
tossed upon a tempestuous sea: the 
harbour lights were shining far in the 
distance : darkness was around her : and 
she was sinking : but as in her despair 
she let go the helm and clasped her 
hands to pray, dimly she could discern 
the Spirit of God moving upon the 
waters. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CurisTMas came and went, with its bells 
and its holly and its merriment ; but the 
White House had nothing to do with 
these things. Christina was so much 
better that Mrs. Oswestry had gone 
back to the homestead, taking Bernard 
with her; they thought that Christina 
would soon be able to leave her room, 
and then the fewer people there were in 
the house the better. She had as yet 
not seen Bernard, and for the present 
they feared to bring anyone to her who 
could remind her of old times. Her 
Aunt Lotty was a new element, and 
she was her best companion, with her 
chatter and her kindness, which was not 
sympathy ; she knew nothing except the 
bare outline of Christina’s history, and 
she could be cheerful in her persuasion 
that the poor child only wanted a little 
diversion, and time and change of scene, 
to get over her morbid fancies. 

“You shall come home with me, 
Christina,” she said to her; “this Eng- 
land is a dismal place in winter. You 
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shall come to feel what sunshine is. It 
is no use to say No, because I will not 
be denied. If your mother will not 
come, we will leave her behind. I will 
wait patiently till you are a little 
stronger, and then you shall come and 
see Italy and my little Berto.” 

Christina shook her head gently, but 
made no reply. It did not matter to 
her ; she had no desire to go, no strength 
to resist anything ; but she felt vaguely 
that Italy was a long way off, too far 
for her to reach it. 

“You need not shake your head, Chris- 
tina,” said her aunt; “I am not asking 
you to go this minute. You are getting 
stronger every day, and to-morrow you 
are to go downstairs.” 

So, gradually, Christina came back to 
the trivial monotony of every-day life ; 
the silence and solitude which had 
wrapped her round was over. There 
might be solitude and emptiness in her 
heart ; but people came and went around 
her now that the old man was dead 
more often than they had done before, 
and she must learn to smile in answer 
to their words, and try to be grateful for 
returning strength, and hide the aching 
and the desolation as best she might. 

“ Bernard is at home,” her mother 
said to her one day; “he would have 
come to see you before, only we thought 
it might excite you; but now that you 
are so much better i 

“T hope that he will come,” said 
Christina, with a faint flush upon her 
face. An impassable, immeasurable gulf 
lay between the present moment and the 
time when she had seen him last: she 
seemed to have died and to have entered 
upon a new existence which had nothing 
to do with the passion and the joys and 
the emotions of life: these things were 
already in the far distance: they would 
live for ever ; but she would not recall 
them ; they were laid to rest like a for- 
given sin. 

Bernard came to her with a tumult in 
his heart: striding over the heath with 
a soft wind blowing against his face. It 
was one of those mild January days 
which, even in the midst of winter, 
come to us with a far-off promise of 
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spring. The snow had melted, and left 
the hillside green ; the little streams 
were flowing once more; the fleecy 
clouds chased one another against a pale 
blue sky : there was a peaceful sweetness 
in the very air. They had told him that 
she was better, and he hoped he hardly 
knew what. Was notall that had passed 
a horrible dream? Was it not possible 
that it should be forgotten? Only last 
spring and Christina had, as he thought, 
been his. Could not this spring, as it 
awakened her to life and strength, bring 
back to her the time when she had 
known of no other hopes but those she 
could share with him. He did not put 
it into words ; but Christina restored to 
life meant the Christina of old times 
whose presence and whose love had 
been everything to him. 

She was lying on a low couch by the 
open window. A glass with some spring 
flowers stood upon a little table near, 
and an open book beside it. The wind 
was blowing gently over her head. Her 
thin white hands were lying passive 
against the black background of her 
mourning dress. There was a faint 
colour in her cheeks ; there was no look 
of pain upon her forehead ; when she 
saw him a smile awoke upon her mouth. 
But,—oh ! why had they not told him? 
He knelt down beside her and met her 
eyes ;—deep, sorrowful, unimpassioned 
eyes, which had seen a great agony and 
had seen it conquered. Hopes and 
longings died within him ; his mouth 
quivered and his face turned white. 

“Bernard,” she said, and stretched 
out one-of her hands to him,—and the 
sight of his misery, even although it 
still seemed far off to her, brought the 
tears into her eyes,— you must not 
look at me like that. I am much better, 
but they should have told you that I still 
look a little ghost-like.” 

“You must be better,” 
hoarsely. 

“Must I? Well, yes,I think so. I 
have been brought back to life.” It was 
not the triumph of returning strength ; 
it was not a spontaneous expression of 
gratitude; it was but the indifferent 
statement of a fact, or rather the calm 
acquiescence of resignation. 


he said, 
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“T believe that I am content, Ber- 
nard,” she said; “I have tried to be 
content.” Then he felt how impossible 
it was that she should ever be anything 
more. 

“Christina,” he said, “I had not 
thought—I had not known. Must it 
never be different? can nothing bring 
back your life to you? It is not life 
only to exist: some people’s lives, I 
know, are made up of suffering and 
sorrow ; but God did not mean it, He 
could not have meant it to be so with 
you.” 

“You mistake, Bernard,” she said, 
and then she paused. No one had yet 
referred so plainly to her misfortunes : 
they had avoided the subject, as if 
their words could either take away or 
add anything to what could not be 
altered. Christina could not have 
spoken of these things; but yet Ber- 
nard’s words brought no change or pain 
over her face. She was thinking only 
how she best might comfort him, how 
she should answer the chord of anguish 
in his voice and the pleading of his eyes. 
“ Tt is a new life, Bernard,” she said ; “ I 
think that perhaps it is difficult for 
anyone who has not felt it to understand. 
God has willed that I should live 
through it. He came to me in the 
pain. The pain is dying; but He is 
near me still.” She lay back with a 
patient smile upon her lips, and eyes 
that gazed as if she saw a vision. The 
flush of excitement with which he had 
spoken had passed from Bernard’s face ; 
a great pity surged up in him; and in 
the silence that followed the passion 
died out of his heart. She had entered 
into a peace which passed his under- 
standing, yet he felt no longer any 
desire to bring her back to the hopes 
and joys and love of earth: to bring 
her back to earth, he vaguely felt, 
would be but to bring her back to 
darkness and misery and the face of 
death. 

He sat with her for an hour or more, 
and they talked softly at intervals of 
ordinary things—of his work, of his 
friends, of the garden at the Homestead, 
of his mother and their Aunt Lotty. 
And the afternoon lights shone over the 
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heath and rested on her head as 
Bernard sat at the window, watching. 

“Tt is good of you to have come to 
me, dear Bernard ; you will come again, 
won't you?” she said when he went 
away. 

Of course he came again: he came 
with flowers or books or drawings: he 
read to her, he talked to her of things 
which still had a hold upon her 
heart. 

“ That boy of yours cares for nothing 
as he cares for Christina,” his Aunt 
Lotty said to his mother. “It is not 
many young men that would give 
up their time and their pleasures 
for her as he does: have you ever 
thought 7 

“No, never,” said Mrs. Oswestry 
hurriedly ; “let them alone, I beg, 
Lotty. They were always together as 
children, you know; there is nothing 
else. It is natural enough that they 
should cling together now; they are 
both young, and we are not.” She 
was an essentially upright woman ; but 
at this moment she did not speak 
with entire conviction; only dread- 
ing any indiscretion which might de- 
stroy the freedom of their intercourse 
or put a bar upon it. She did not, it 
is true, know of what had been ; but 
she had guessed what he had hoped ; 
she thought that she understood now 
the desire of his heart. She did not 
know that all that was past. 

The days lengthened: the spring 
drew nearer, and Christina began again 
to move about the house. The warm 
weather would make her stronger, peo- 
ple said, and when it was a little warmer 
she should start for Italy. Christina 
did not object ; if they wished it, she 
was willing to go. In the meantime 
she had resumed her ordinary occupa- 
tions. She shed no tears ; she made no 
complaints: she moved about silently 
for the most part; but her sweet low 
replies were ready, and her smile could 
be easily awakened. If she sometimes 
let her work fall upon her knees when 
memories crowded her heart and filled 
her eyes with a hopeless longing, and 
if she lay sleepless upon her bed at 
night when the moonlight feil across 
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the floor and when the stars faded in 
the grey light of morning, no one saw 
and no one knew. 

“Christina will soon be ready to 
start now, I think,” said Mrs. North, 
one day early in February, as she came 
out into the garden where she was 
sitting with Bernard. The wind was 
blowing softly from the west, the green 
blades of crocuses were showing them- 
selves in the border, the snowdrops 
were lifting up their heads under the 
wall. Christina was sitting on a bench 
in the spring sunshine, and a little 
smile came over her face when her 
mother spoke. 

“Italy is a long way off,” she said 
gently. 

“You must not be so languid, 
Christina. Dr. Evans is always telling 
me that all you want is a little energy. 
It is unkind of you not to feel for my 
anxiety when you were so ill. If you 
understood how important it is to me 
that you should get quite well, you 
would show more energy about it, I 
think.” 

Mrs. North went back into the house, 
and there was a momentary silence. 

“T sometimes feel as if we were 
children again, Bernard,” she said; “do 
you remember how we used to go nut- 
ting in the woods, and how happy we 
were? You were always so good to 
me.” 

“Yes, I remember,” he said. 

Such recollections had now no pain for 
him. It seemed to him sometimes as if 
he loved Christina again as he had loved 
her then ; loved her with the protecting 
tenderness of those bygone days ; as if 
all the short interval of passion and 
indignation and misery had been 
blotted out. He loved her still, but 
not as he had loved her a year ago. A 
great pity and the sight of a great 
sorrow had thrust ion and self out 
of sight. It thrilled him with delight 
to think that she would not be taken 
away—that they would live in the same 
world ; and as they sat together with 
her hand clasped in his, it was to him 
also as if the happy days of childhood 
had come back when the little Christina 
was his little love, when the earth was 
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green and beautiful and the rain fell 
softly and the sun shone ; when there 
was no dazzling light nor great shadows, 
nor any place for passions, tumults, or 
alarms. 

“You are changed, Bernard,” she 
said ; “I know you are changed; but 
you are very young still.” 

Yes! he was changed since the last 
spring; and yet his face was still 
beautiful in its youth and innocence. 
He was paler and thinner than he 
had been; his mouth was graver and 
his eyes deeper, but those eyes could 
still flash at times with boyish spirit. 
He had suffered, he had conquered ; 
and his victory had brought him no 
triumph ; for it was a _ victory 
won over the passion and hope of 
his life: and still his faith remained 
unshaken ; still his trusting eyes looked 
on, and other hopes arose to take the 
place of those which could not be 
restored. Christina would live ; and he 
might join. with the blessed gifts of God 
to bring her peace. 

* You are four-and-twenty and I am 
twenty,” she said again, reflectively. 
“It is not so very long since we were 
happy little children.” 

“No, not long ago,” he said ; and 
his thoughts went back to those days 
when they had wandered among the 
green undergrowth under the leafy 
boughs, with the sunlight slanting 
through upon their heads; when as 
yet the sky was cloudless and there was 
no sign or threatening of the dark 
storm-clouds which were to rise upon 
the horizon and break over them, shat- 
tering their life and their happiness. 
And now the sun was shining again, 
but faintly after the storm, and destruc- 
tion was all around them ; but yet their 
youth had triumphed and they must 
still live on. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ir was at the beginning of March that 
the interest of the Overton people, 
which had for months past been con- 
centrated upon the White House, was 
diverted into another channel by the 


return of their vicar and his bride. 
Christina was to recover, after all ; she 
had been met driving into Overton, and 
they saw her once more by the light of 
common day. They were glad, certainly, 
that she was not to die; but at the 
same time, perhaps, they missed a little 
the romance of the tragedy they had 
expected. 

“ She will go to Italy, and fall in with 
some other young man,” they said ; “‘ or 
perhaps she may marry her handsome 
cousin, after all.” Then they went to 
call upon Mr. Warde’s wife, determined 
to keep clear of the subject. They went 
to call full of curiosity, and of antici- 
pations which were destined to be dis- 
appointed. The little house which Mr. 
Warde had made his parsonage had 
nothing new or interesting about it. 
The drawing-room was furnished with 
severe simplicity ; there were none of 
the pretty useless knick-knacks which 
seem to belong so necessarily to a bride’s 
drawing-room ; indeed, there was no at- 
tempt at ornament of any kind, except 
a stand of flowers in the window, and 
over the mantelpiece that little minia- 
ture in an oval frame of Captain Cleasby 
as a little boy, which had once hung 
over the chimney-piece at the Park. 
Miss Cleasby herself did not look in the 
least bridal ; she was just the same as 
she had always been: she received her 
visitors in the same leisurely indifferent 
manner with which she had been wont 
to receive them at the Park ; except that 
her dress was plainer, there was nothing 
to mark the change. Perhaps not un- 
naturally, the neighbours went away 
disappointed and affronted. Augusta’s 
manner might suit Miss Cleasby, though 
it had never made her popular; but it 
was quite out of place now that she was 
Mr. Warde’s wife, and, so to speak, one 
of themselves. 

“T never was one to be touchy,” so 
Mrs. Sim said to her husband ; “ but 
really she might have been a little more 
civil. She never said a word about her 
wedding tour nor anything. I think 
it is very hard upon the neighbourhood 
when a couple set up house together 
without a single pretty thing to show 
one. I wonder where they can have 
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put away their wedding presents. I[ 
suppose they are too good for us. I did 
ask her something about London and 
the fashions, but I declare she did not 
seem to know anything about it. As to 
her gown, I should have been ashamed 
to wear such a thing except in the 
garden ; and I had so counted on seeing 
some of the trousseau,”—so said poor 
little Mrs. Sim with regret and vexa- 
tion. 

“There, there, never mind, Lizzie,” 
said Mr. Sim, who was very weak- 
minded about any signs of feminine 
distress; “never mind about Mrs. 
Warde ; you shall go up to London 
next time I go, and look in the shop 
windows and choose something pretty 
for yourself.” 

In the meantime Augusta pursued 
her way in entire unconsciousness of 
the hopes she had dashed and the im- 
pression she had made. She had chosen 
for herself, and she was happy in her 
choice. Yet she felt strangely cut off 
from her former life. The Park gates 
were shut and all the windows closed : 
no one had as yet taken possession of 


the place; she walked that way one 
day, and looked wistfully up the ap- 
proach, and then she glanced on to the 
White House, and a pang shot through 


her. As yet she had heard nothing of 
Christina ; she dared not go to the 
house ; she dared not inquire. She felt 
that that friendship could never be re- 
newed ; that that bond had been broken 
for ever. Her husband had been to see 
the Norths, but he had not seen Christina; 
he brought back word that she was 
rapidly gaining strength, and that ina 
few weeks she was to start for Italy. 

“She does not know that you are in 
the place as yet, Augusta ; her mother 
and aunt both think that you had better 
not meet. They never speak to her of 
the past. They do not wish to agitate 
her needlessly.” 

Augusta acquiesced with a sigh; she 
felt that she had no right to force her 
presence upon the Norths, and she not 
only refrained from going to the White 
House, but also took pains to avoid 
Christina’s haunts ; nevertheless, as it 
so often happens, chance brought about 
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the meeting against which they would 
have guarded. 

Christina had promised that Janet’s 
baby nephew should be her god-child. 
The little brown-faced creature had been 
brought to see her; she had looked at 
it with languid amusement ; and now it 
was old enough to be taken to church. 
There had at first been no idea of her 
being there in person, but when the 
afternoon came it was so mild a day 
that Christina said she would hold it at 
the font herself. They attempted to 
dissuade her, but she was gently persist- 
ent. 

“Tt will please them, I know,” she 
said, “and I have so seldom an oppor- 
tunity of pleasing anyone now.” 

Thus it was, that when Mr. Warde 
laid down his book and turned to take 
the child, it was Christina who stepped 
forward to lay it in his arms. She 
looked very pale, but that was perhaps 
partly the effect of her deep mourning. 
Upon the whole she was less altered 
than he had expected. Yet there was a 
slight trembling in his voice as he pro- 
nounced the blessing. 

She was standing steadily ; she made 
the responses quite clearly; she took 
the child back into her arms with a 
smile. What was it that made Bernard’s 
heart sink at this moment, as she stood 
there so quietly, with the little white- 
robed creature in her arms, and the 
light slanting through from the painted 
window upon her head? She had laid 
aside her invalid habits; she was once 
more standing in the church, joining in 
the worship, giving an outward and 
visible sign that she could once more 
mingle with the world, that she was one 
of the great congregation who must live 
and struggle and pray, not in heaven, 
but upon earth. And yet when she had 
lain back on her white pillows like one 
set apart, even when she was still within 
the sanctuary of mortal sickness, he had 
not felt the change and the separation 
so painfully ; he had not seen so clearly 
the change which had passed over the 
Christina of old times, whose feet had 
trod so lightly upon the earth, whose 
eyes had grown bright and eager with a 
happy pride and a girlish hope, whose 
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heart had been ever singing to itself of 
visionary delights. She had risen again, 
she could once more stand alone, but 
never again as she had stood before. 

He watched her anxiously, and when 
the service was over, he followed her 
out into the porch. She had sunk down 
on the stone seat, and he saw that she 
drew her breath with difficulty. Stand- 
ing before her, he guarded her from 
curious eyes, as the congregation streamed 
past her into the churchyard. 

“ Are you not ready to come home, 
Christina?” said her mother, nervously. 
“ It is growing cold, and your Aunt Lotty 
will be waiting for us. Are you not 
ready to come ¢” 

“T felt a little faint,” said Christina, 
in a low voice ; “it is over now, but I 
think I will rest a little longer.” 

“Bernard, she must not see her,” said 
Mrs. North, drawing him aside, and 
speaking in a whisper. “ She is waiting 
for her husband in the church. You 
must go and tell her, and I will take 
Christina home. Come, Christina,” she 
added, “it will do you good to drive 
against the air.” 

They had thought that she could not 
overhear them, but her nerves were on 
the strain, and her faculties sharpened 
by excitement. 

“T understand, mother,” she said ; 
“Mr. Warde’s wife is with him. We 
will go home, but I will speak to her 
first.” 

It was at that moment that the Vicar, 
stepping out of the church with his wife 
upon his arm, came suddenly and un- 
expectedly upon the group. 

The quaint, red-brick porch was filled 
with the quiet grey light of afternoon ; 
the yew-tree spread out its dark branches 
against the pale sky, making a back- 
ground to the girl’s slight, upright figure, 
as she stood with clasped hands, and 
eyes that shone like stars in the soft 
dusky atmosphere. Whenever Augusta 
thought of her, in after days, she thought 
of her as she saw her then. 

The meeting was so sudden that, for 
the moment, it threw her off her guard ; 
she stepped back, hardly repressing a 
ery, and gazed for a moment blankly at 
the apparition. They had all, more or 
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less, lost their self-possession, and did 
not know what to say or do. It was 
Christina who, standing there in the 
supreme unconsciousness which belongs 
to suffering, was the first to speak, hold- 
ing out her hand with a smile. 

“] wanted just to speak to you,” she 
said, “ though it is growing late. When 
did you come home ?” 

‘** Last week—no, rather sooner. We 
thought we had been away a long time,” 
Augusta said, incoherently ; and then 
she made an effort to command herself. 
**T was glad to come home,” she said, 
with an attempt at a smile, but still 
with a quiver in her voice, “though my 
parochial duties do stand before me in 
such a formidable array. Who was 
your little god-child? Ought I to make 
myself responsible too for having the 
poor little creatures brought up in the 
way in which they should go?” 

Christina smiled faintly, with a vague 
wonder; seeing the unnaturalness of 
her manner, seeing the struggle, and 
but half apprehending its cause: as 
for Mrs. North, she was affronted, as 
was natural, at the heartlessness of 
Augusta’s light words. 

“Christina, come; it is growing so 
late,” she said. Then Christina held out 
her hand once more. 

“Good-bye,” she said ; “I must not 
wait any longer. You will come and 
see me }” 

There then rushed back to her mind 
the memory of Captain Cleasby’s words: 
“ You will let Gusty come and see you 
sometimes ;” and for the first time the 
shadow of suffering darkened her face ; 
she turned away quickly, but yet 
Augusta saw it. 

‘“‘Christina, will you—?” she said ; 
and then suddenly her voice broke in 
sobs. ‘*The church was so hot,” she 
said, as in the silence they gazed at her 
in amazement; “I am not accustomed 
to go to church,” she cried, with a can- 
dour which luckily could not reach the 
ears of her husband’s parishioners. It 
was a poor pretence at an excuse, but it 
was not without its use; it served to 
break up the conversation and make a 
natural ending to the scene. They were 
all more or less agitated, except Chris- 
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tina ; she came forward quite unmoved, 
and let her mothier take her away. 

“T wish Walter had not done it,” 
cried Augusta, her tears returning when 
she was left alone with her husband. 
“ Anything would have been better 
than this. I did not know it before ; 
why have you wakened up my heart in 
me? It is making me altogether un- 
principled.” 

“Some people are very strange,” said 
Mrs. North that evening to her sister 
Lotty. “If Christina had not been so 
calm, Miss Cleasby, I mean Mrs. Warde, 
might have undone everything. She 
had no right to break down before her. 
We have our feelings too, but we con- 
trol them.” 

“Italy will put life into her.” 

“T hope so,” said Mrs. North. 

But the weeks passed and grew into 
months, and still Madame Ricardo was 
waiting until Christina should be well 
enough to travel. They always talked 
of it as a certainty! “ When you come 
back from Italy,” her mother would say, 
as if her return were near at hand: and 
her aunt would tell her of her home and 
of all the things that she should see, and 
Bernard would make plans for coming 
out to study foreign architecture and 
see her there. Christina listened to it 
all with a quiet smile, knowing their 
blindness, yet loth to dash their hopes. 
For other hopes had risen up in her 
at which they never guessed ; hopes 
with which they had nothing to do, for 
whose accomplishment she was waiting. 
The March winds were over; the April 
rains were past. She had waited for 
the warm weather to enable her to 
move, and now the heat was too much 
for her. “Surely the weather was un- 
usually hot;” so they talked, and 
still thought that she would be better 
presently. Yet they must know some 
time. 

The June roses were blooming on the 
wall, the woods were once more casting 
quivering leafy shadows on the ground, 
the sun was blazing upon the white 
roal, Christina sat upon the bench in 
tle shadow of the wall as she often 
sat now, with her hands lying idly in 
hey lap, and her eyes wandering into 
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the distance. The golden haze of sum- 
mer hung over the distant hill; the 
insects were humming in the quiet air. 
Bernard came in at the gate with his 
fishing-rod over his shoulder. He came 
and sat down beside Christina. Was it 
perhaps something in her face, pale and 
still as it was, which suddenly struck 
fear into his heart? He had taken one 
of her hands and spread it out upon his 
own palm. How thin and small it 
looked! He gazed at it with a sharp 
pang which he dared not analyse ; and 
kissed it and laid it back again in her 
lap with a half laugh. 

“Some people would be fond of such 
little hands,” he said; ‘ but I shall be 
fonder of them when they are a little 
bigger.” 

“But, Bernard, I think they will not 
change.” 

“Why not?” he said, almost im- 
patiently ; “what makes you say that? 
When you come back from Italy 7 
he broke off suddenly, and turned from 
the look in her eyes. 

“ Bernard, Bernard, it is not to Italy 
that I am going.” 

He kept his head turned away that 
she might not see his face, and forced 
back the ery that her words wrung trom 
him into his heart. 

“Oh, my God,” he said, but quite low, 
so that she could not hear, clenching 
together in a painful straining grasp the 
hands in which hers had lain so softly. 

“T have thought it for a long time,” 
she went on, “and now I want you to 
think of it too, that it may not hurt you 
at the last. Bernard, you have always 
loved me better than yourself; Bernard, 
my dearest friend, you will not grudge 
me my rest.” 

She put out her hands pleadingly, 
and laid them upon his arm ; but he put 
her gently away, and stood up and 
walked from her without looking back. 
Later he might speak to her, but not 
now. He stifled the moan in his heart 
that she might not hear; he turned his 
face from her that she might not see; 
and then he passed from her sight, turn- 
ing the corner of the house and hidden 
by the clambering roses. He went and 
leant over the gate which led on to the 
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heath. Later perhaps he might under- 
stand it, but not now. Standing in that 
beautiful green world, with the scent of 
the roses blown round him by the gentle 
winds, with the flitting butterflies and 
murmuring bees passing from flower to 
flower, with the sunshine on the purple 
heather; oh, it was impossible not to 
cry out against the approach of death! 
Now that she had spoken, it seemed so 
horribly near and yet so impossible. It 
was so natural to him to be happy. He 
had suffered; he had renounced the 
desire of his heart; but yet the world 
was dear to him. This was God’s world 
as well as that other distant visionary 
land; it was a world full of warmth 
and sunshine and loving-kindness. 
He had already given up so much, 
he had been content to sit with’ Chris- 
tina’s hand in his and see her eyes light 
up with grateful affection at his approach, 
and to know that the storms of passion 
were over and that she could once more 
trust him as a brother. This, too, was 
to be taken from him; everything 
in which he had trusted. He was so 
young still, almost a boy, and his heart 
cried out against the inevitable, saying 
that God could not have given her back 
to him only to take her away for ever ; 
no, not for ever, but yet for that long 
stretch of time which seemed at such 
moments so unending, during which he 
must work and suffer and live. God 
knows she was right, he would not 
grudge it to her; only he could not un- 
derstand how it was that he must stay 
behind. When at last he remembered 
that she might still be waiting for him, 
he turned, and, once more seeking in the 
simplicity of his generous heart to hide 
his despair and anguish, went slowly 
back into the garden. She was sitting 
where he had left her, with the pink 
and white roses which he had gathered 
for her lying in her lap, and the green 
branches of the white blossoming jas- 
mine making a trellis-work upon the 
wall behind her head. Her sad, appeal- 
ing, compassionate eyes, which had fol- 
lowed him as he walked away, met his 
now full of their wild tumult of horror 
and rebellion, and he saw that the dis- 
guise which he would fain have put on 


could not avail him. She had under- 
stood that, even in ‘his madness as he 
recoiled from the first shock, he would 
not forget her; his misery was tou much 
part of himself for it to engross him 
altogether. 

She put out her hand and drew him 
down beside her, and then, at her soft 
pitiful touch, the hot tears for the first 
time rose in his eyes. 

“ Christina,” he said, “I cannot bear 
it. I cannot live without you.” 

She said nothing for some moments, 
and when at length she spoke it was 
not of him but of herself. 

“T, too, have felt that I could not; 
but, Bernard, we always can. God 
finds a way, though we cannot find one 
for ourselves.” 

“ Christina,” he said, “if it is true, 
that thing that you said,—if that must 
remain, what matter what comes alter ? 
You are right. I think I would not, if 
I could, take from you that which you 
pray that God may bring to pass. If it 
must come, you at least will be happy ; 
but . . . we will not talk of it now.” 

There was again a pause, and a silence 
except for the rustling leaves and the 
murmuring summer air and the music 
of the birds. 

* You will listen to me, Bernard,” she 
said after some minutes, “and we will 
not talk of that just now. We will 
talk of this world. It is beautiful, and 
we have been very happy in it. We 
were happy in it when we were little 
children, and it may have seemed as if 
we might go back to those days again ; 
but, Bernard, think that it could not 
have lasted for ever. Remember that 
there is a time of sin and misery which 
I dare not recall; a place in my heart 
into which I dare not look; remember 
that there is an unceasing struggle in 
my soul—links which lie broken, hopes 
which lie dead, longings ever rising up 
which must be trodden under toot. 
My past is not only full of sorrow, but 
full of reproach. Bernard, God is 
taking all this from me, and presently 
you will thank Him too. You have 
done very much for me, but He is doing 
what no one else can do.” 

He understood in part, and yet his 
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human heart still rebelled against the 
pain and shrank back in trembling fear 
from the thought of parting. And 
Christina—she knew that the present 
was hard to bear, but did she know to 
what she was going? What was it 
which had come to her to make her 
ready to depart, without fear or trem- 
bling, into that dark unfathomable 
future? Christina had so loved the 
earth and the sunshine and all that had 
once made her life: he had wanted to 
bring her back to it, and now she was 
going where he could do nothing for 
her, where he could take care of her no 
longer. 

“T see,” he said, “ I understand about 
this world, and if you are sure that you 
will be happier there x 

“God is merciful, Bernard, I cannot 
be afraid.” Her steadfast eyes were even 
now gazing into that future ; he felt, with 
a strange mixture of pain and shrinking 
and gratitude, that what seemed to him 
so far distant was to her already near 
at hand. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Ir was about a week later that Chris- 
tina’s convictions were officially con- 
firmed by Dr. Evans. He had not 
wished needlessly to alarm them, he 
said, and it was most necessary to avoid 
agitating the patient. “It was a peculiar 
case,” so he said, making an excuse to 
himself for his perplexities ; but still 
from all he saw he thought that it was 
vain to hope she would be able to bear 
the journey to Italy; perhaps a little 
change to a place nearer at hand might 
be advisable. But Christina begged to 
be allowed to remain at home. “It is 
not a question of saving my life, you 
know,” she said to Dr. Evans, who 
thought her composed manner heartless, 
“and I would so much rather remain 
quietly here; if only everyone need 
not know.” They wondered at her 
desire that her state should be kept 
secret, until it occurred to them that she 
might dread Augusta Warde’s sympathy, 
or fear that she might reproach herself 
or her brother. ‘“ We have always been 
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a delicate family,” Christina would say, 
tracing back the cause of her illness to 
any source rather than to the right one. 
After all, it was true that she had a 
delicate constitution; Dr. Evans had 
said so. 

Madame Ricardo went back to Italy. 
She had already been long enough away 
from her husband and her little Berto, 
though if there had been any prospect 
of Christina’s return with her she would 
gladly have delayed still longer ; some- 
how the girl had won a place in her 
heart, and the tears stood in her brown 
eyes when she wished her good-bye. 

“Tf ever you should think again of 
coming to us—” she said ; and then she 
stopped, and hurried away without being 
able to say more. 

**Poor, poor Mary!” she cried, kiss- 
ing her sister-in-law at the gate. 

“Tt is a sad world: why should I 
wish to keep her?” said Mrs. North ; 
and yet her eyes, too, filled. She felt 
it to be unreasonable, but yet she would 
have kept her if she might. 

What avails it to tell the old sad 
story of a gentle lingering sinking to a 
quiet rest? The hot summer months 
crept slowly on; they did not see the 
change until it came. They did not 
talk of it to friends or strangers ; only 
sometimes Christina would speak of it 
to Bernard, knowing that he had learnt, 
like her, to trust and wait, and seeking 
to make it better for him at the last. 

It was towards the end of July that 
Augusta, coming home one afternoon 
from the school, was met by the maid 
hurrying to meet her with a telegram in 
her hand. Overton was such a small 
place and so few things happened there, 
that a telegram was an unaccustomed 
thing. Augusta took it eagerly, and 
then for some reason or other could not 
make up her mind to open it. It could 
not,—no, it could not be from Walter. 
She had heard from him by the last 
mail; and yet if it was not from Walter, 
who else could have sent it? She 
went into her husband’s study with 
the yellow envelope in her hand and 
sank down in a chair, and held it out to 
him. 


**What can it be, John?” she said, 
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breathless. “It must be Walter. Oh, 
what has happened ?” 

“ Nothing! nonsense!” said Mr. 
Warde; yet he too looked a little 
anxious as he broke the seal; but his 
countenance cleared as he glanced at 
the paper. “ Your Uncle Robert, only 
your Uncle Robert; he is very ill.” 

“How thankful I am!” exclaimed 
Augusta; and then she paused and 
laughed a little nervously, “I was so 
frightened, but I did not mean to say that. 
What is it? Since when is it?” and 
then he read :— 

“George Waltham to Mrs. Warde. 
Your uncle is dangerously ill. He 
would be glad to see you and your hus- 
band upon important business.” 

It was only of late that Augusta had 
known her uncle ; but he had been very 
kind to her, and she had grown to like 
him. He had been so good to Walter 
just before he sailed, and had offered 
him money, though he had not been 
able to get it accepted; which, to be 
sure, was Walter’s fault. Now it was 
sad to think of the old bachelor life 
coming to an end with no one to say a 
kind word at parting but the family 
lawyer; it was dismal to think of the 
great splendid house, and its solitary 
master ; dying there alone. 

“And he might have married, I dare- 
say, when he was a young man, and 
have had sons and daughters, and 
pleasures and cares like other men,” said 
Augusta, with a regretful pity which 
her uncle could never have understood. 

“He layeth up riches and cannot 
tell who shall gather them;” so she 
kept saying to herself as she and her 
husband made their hurried journey 
that same night. Then, suddenly, it 
flashed across her: Would not this event, 
perhaps, make some change in Walter’s 
position? Where would her uncle’s 
money go ? 

“ It is horrid of me, John, it is horrid 
when poor Uncle Robert is dying ; but 
T cannot help thinking what will become 
of his money !” she cried, remorsefully ; 
and then her thoughts leapt back to her 
brother ; and wonderings and desires 
would not be banished. She felt it un- 
grateful, unkind, and guilty to give way 
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to such thoughts at such a moment, 
and yet how was it possible to help 
thinking that Walter might come back ? 
Her mind was in a whirl as they drove 
from the station through the lighted 
streets. She said she could not go into 
his house with such feelings: “1 cannot 
go in to see him and pretend to think 
of nothing but him, if all the time I am 
longing to say, ‘ Uncle Robert, do give 
Walter your money.’” 

“You will not think of it then,” said 
Mr. Warde ; and he was right. 

When the great hall-door was thrown 
open and they stood within in the lamp- 
light, and the servants drew back, and 
Mr. Waltham came forward to meet 
them, Augusta trembled slightly, not 
with excitement, but with awe. 

“He wishes to see you, Mrs. Warde, 
to see you alone first. He has been 
anxiously watching for your arrival.” 

Augusta never forgot that evening. 
The lonely worldly man who had made 
it the work of his life to control his 
nobler impulses and bury his better 
nature—who had lived so long in his 
solitude, yet at this moment of his 
departure could not overcome a natural 
desire to see some one who would care 
for him and be sorry to say good-bye. 

“T am setting out on my journey, 
Augusta,” he said feebly; “you will 
stay in the house until I am gone. I 
wish your brother had been here ; but 
your husband is a kind man and will 
see to everything. I may not have 
done what I ought to have done with 
my life ; perhaps I have made mistakes; 
my money has done no one much good ; 
there is no one who has cause to be very 
grateful to me.” 

“T won't let you say so, Uncle Robert. 
Remember how you wanted me to come 
to you, and how good you were to 
Walter.” 

“Walter!” he said, and his manner 
was growing confused; “it is Walter 
that I was thinking most about. After 
all he is my own nephew—he will make 
a better use— Waltham knows all about 
it, Augusta. You will not go away 
from the house, and Waltham will tell 
you what I wish.” 

Mr. Warde had proved right ; it was 
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not of his money that Augusta was 
thinking now. 

When Mr. Waltham told her that 
her brother was his uncle’s sole heir, 
that she must write to him as soon as 
possible to come home by the next mail, 
and that he had orders, if it could be 
manage l, to stop the sale of the Park, 
the tidings fell strangely upon her ears, 
and she burst into agitated tears of 
mingled joy and pain. 

If only she could have known that 
this would happen a little sooner ; but 
now, had not things been done which 
nothing could undo? If the one thing 
could not be restored, prosperity and 
wealth would but mock at an incurable 
sorrow. 

Public opinion was very much divided 
in Overton when it became generally 
known that the Cieasbys’ fortunes were 
to be re-established. People had sym- 
pathised. with their reverses, and then 
they had turned their minds to their 
probable successors at the Park. Cap- 
tain Cleasby was a nice young man, 
but his foolish attachment to Miss North, 
and his precipitation in making it known, 
had somewhat lowered him in their 
eyes. Perhaps if his sister had taken 
better care of him and cultivated 
the more eligible young ladies in the 
neighbourhood, it might not have hap- 
pened ; still they could not altogether 
exonerate him. It was true that they 
had resigned themselves and made up 
their minds to tolerate Christina : indeed 
some people had been interested by her 
even in her prosperity ; and when mis- 
fortune overtook the Cleasbys, when 
Walter left Overton, and it was under- 
stood that all that had been between 
them was at an end, then, though 
the current set still against him, it 
had taken a different turn. They had 
blamed him for his folly; now they 
blamed him quite as harshly for his 
worldly wisdom. If Christina had 
been like other girls and liked him a 
little, sufficiently well to marry him for 
his money and position and agreeable 
manners, then it would still have been 
hard upon her, but it would have been no 
one’s fault but Fate’s ; but now, as they 
said, evidently it had been much more 


serious, and the poor girl’s heart was 
broken. If she was dying from the 
effects of an ordinary fever, why should 
Dr. Evans look so mysterious and shake 
his head so sadly when they put their 
questions? No; it was clear she was 
dying of a broken heart. Overton was 
a matter-of-fact little country place: an 
insignificant corner of the dusty world 
where the wheel of life turned slowly 
with a smooth monotony; where people 
went to and fro upon their business or 
pleasure without any startling events or 
thrilling incidents; and yet there was 
an unacknowledged desire in their hearts 
to see with their own eyes something of 
glory and love and honour—those things 
of which the poets sang ; and this girl’s 
life had come to agitate their tranquil 
waters and make a stir in the passions 
which Jay dormant. 

‘‘ Mamma, do you know they say that 
that girl Captain Cleasby was to have 
married is very ill. They say it is his 
fault ; he broke off the engagement and 
went away so suddenly, you know.” 

“T wish you would not listen to such 
gossip, Milly,” said Lady Bassett; “is 
it poor dear Walter’s fault that he lost 
all his money through the unkind be- 
haviour of General Cleasby? I don’t 
suppose it can have been any particular 
pleasure to him to go out penniless to 
America. I am sure, poor fellow, he 
looked wretchedly ill when he came to 
say good-bye ; but he had always such 
nice gentle manners.” 

“1 don’t see that nice gentle manners 
are any excuse for breaking a girl’s 
heart,” said Milly, in her youthful 
severity. 

“(Girls’ hearts don’t break so easily,” 
said Lady Bassett, speaking from her 
long experience. 

This was early in the spring; but a 
few months later people’s opinions had 
undergone a change. ° “ She will marry 
her cousin,” they said, “of course ; she 
has suffered very much, but she is very 
young. She will get over it in time, 
and young Oswestry’s devotion will be 
rewarded,” 

“Dear, dear! I am sure I hope 
so,” said old Mrs, Gregson, sitting in her 
chintz-covered arm-chair by the parlour 
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fire; for old Mrs, Gregson always had 
a fire, even in summer: to-day she was 
giving her monthly tea-party, and her 
daughter-in-law was pouring out the tea 
for the friends collected round the table. 
“Dear, dear! I am sure 1 hope so,” 
said the old lady, nodding her head at 
them. “She was as pretty a girl as 
ever I saw. Giris are not so pretty as 
they used to be in my young days ; but 
still 1 will say 1 never saw a prettier 
girl than Christina North. How well 
I remember her at the school-feast at 
the Park; I was telling her about 
the time when | first married. 1 re- 
member it as if it was yesterday. She 
should not have been in such a hurry 
to begin life ; she should have waited a 
little ; but 1 suppose Captain Cleasby 
was most in fault ; young people will be 
hasty—and he was a nice-looking young 
man too.” 

“ Young Oswestry is handsomer, 
though,” said Mr. Sim; “the Norths 
are a handsome family; do you re- 
member Dick North? He is very like 
him.” 

So the talk went on, and by the time 


that the unexpected turn in the Cleasbys 
fortunes became known, Overton gene- 
rally had made up its mind that Chris- 


tina would marry her cousin, It was 
clear that she must do something. 

Mrs. Gregson’s granddaugliter Louisa, 
who was a little inclined to be romantic, 
had indeed been heard to say that per- 
haps Christina might tind it impossible 
to put anyone else in Captain Cleasby’s 
place, and might remain unmarried atter 
all; but this idea was vehemently re- 
jected by all sensible people. ‘Their 
convictions were not even disturbed by 
the news of Mr. Robert Cleasby’s death, 
nor by the probability of Captain 
Cleasby’s return to live once more at 
the Park. ‘“ Christina is so proud, she 
would never renew her engagement,” 
they said; “and, besides, young OUs- 
westry is all but accepted now.” They 
were not sorry that Captain Cleasby 
should be disappointed. 

The public opinion, as was natural, 
was only rumoured in Augusta’s ears, 
and it made little impression upon her. 
She had seen Christina too nearly to 


believe for a moment that anyone would 
ever occupy Walter's place; as to the 
rest, Christina was recovering, and she 
would be forgiving; they would be 
happy after all. 

She had telegraphed the news to her 
brother; she had written by the mail; 
and now there was nothing to do but to 
wait—and, if only she might, to see 
Christina. But when she asked if she 
might go to the White House, Mrs. 
North wrote to say that she could not 
be received at present. Christina was 
not so well. It was nothing; the heat 
tired her ; but they wished her to be 
kept quite quiet; above all, from any 
agitating topics or associations. “‘ We tell 
her nothing that might disturb her 
mind,” the mother said, giving Augusta 
to understand that she knew nothing of 
Walter's probable return. Augusta 
fretted and rebelled against the prohibi- 
tion. “It would do her good to know,” 
she said; “they are killing the poor 
child, keeping her like this, always in 
the dark. Walter cannot be here for 
tive weeks, and she is to remain in 
ignorance of what everyone else knows 
for all that time.” Augusta had not 
seen Christina for a long time; she 
had always been resting, or out of the 
way, or tired, when she had called to 
see her; and the impression of that 
first meeting had been nearly effaced 
from her mind by all that had succeeded 
to it. 

She could do nothing now but follow 
her letter in imagination, and wait in a 
fever of suspense for the weeks to pass, 
which must elapse before Walter could 
reach home. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue entangled threads of human life 
are twisted and broken by human hands ; 
they are ours, to be turned and fashioned 
at will; mechanically, almost uncon- 
sciously, we weave our fate ; discerning 
but dimly the consequences of our 
actions ; knowing but little of what we 
are doing and whither we are tending ; 
seeing, as in the magic mirror, shadows 











of the world and believing them to be 
realities ; not knowing that we ourselves 
have cast the shadows and flashed the 
light between them. It is our power of 
choice which makes the tragedy of our 
mistaken lives. It is not that we are 
miserable, but that we might have been 
happy ; it is not that we are lost, but that 
we might have been saved ; it is not that 
we stand alone, but that we stand alone 
by our own choice: we have chosen 
and we must abide by our choice ; we 
are hemmed in, and we cannot retrace 
our steps; our lost opportunities, our 
old desires and aspirations, lie far behind 
us ; other things have taken their room, 
we find no place for repentance, though 
we seek it ‘‘ carefully with tears.” 

When Walter Cleasby started in his 
new life, he told himself that the old 
life was past. What had been done 
could not be undone; the worst was 
over for him and for Christina. Every- 
thing was new to him; there was all 
the excitement and enterprise of an 
adventurous pursuit to engross him ; 
and yet it was an effort and a strain. 
Do what he would he could not forget ; 
could not forget what he had lost by his 
own fault. Yet still he struggled on ; 
struggled through the dreary winter ; 
passing the months as best he might ; 
waiting with fierce impatience for the 
mail; dreading what he should hear, 
and yet hungering for news of Christina, 
and turning away impatiently from his 
sister’s letters which said nothing of 
her. Surely if she had anything com- 
forting to say she would say it ; he was 
longing to hear, and yet something pre- 
vented him from asking any questions ; 
each time when he was writing, he said 
to himself that it was useless to ask, he 
could get no answer for a month, and 
before that he would have received 
another letter from Augusta, telling him 
what he desired to know. 

At last he wrote. ‘ You say nothing 
of the Norths,” he said; “ tell me what 
you can.” 

In the meantime his anxiety was 
growing upon him, and his longing be- 
coming almost unbearable. His nature 
was not an anxious one ; responsibility 
had never weighed upon him; but now 
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there was no one to whom he could 
speak, and his suspense was torturing 
him. He thought of her in a multitude 
of different ways : proud and composed, 
reckless and defiant, as silent, and as 
erying aloud. He tried to put her 
name into his prayers and to pray that 
she might be comforted, but felt it al- 
most a mockery to ask that what he had 
done might be undone. He had thought 
that all this was past, and now it seemed 
as if it was all to come over again. He 
strove to put it from him, but a vision 
would rise up of Christina standing be- 
fore him, with those reproachful eyes 
gazing into his. It was folly, it was 
madness, yet he could not escape them. 
If she had spoken, he thought, it would 
not have been so hard; but she was 
silent as she had been when they met 
for the last time. The days passed slowly, 
and yet too quickly; when the day 
came on which he might expect his 
letter, he would have given all he pos- 
sessed that it might not come. He 
feared, he hardly knew what. He sat 
for a long time with the letter in his 
hand before he broke the seal, and 
when he had read it he laid it down 
again, and hid his face in his hands and 
groaned aloud. Was it for this that he 
had lived? that he might win a girl’s 
heart and leave it to break; that he 
might put poison into her life and leave 
it slowly to take effect? It seemed to 
him all at once that he had been false 
to her; that he had shivered her faith 
and broken his trust: seeking to killa 
love which could not die: he knew 
that he loved her, and he believed that 
she loved him still. He had severed 
the outward bond, but there was one 
that was invisible which he could not 
break. Why had he done it? He had 
suffered before, for her, and for himself ; 
but he had not known the extent of his 
capacities for pain until he recognized 
that in obeying his creed he had sinned 
against nature and truth and God. And 
yet he thought that the door was not 
shut, that as yet it was not too late. If 
they were once more face to face, for- 
giveness and salvation might be still 
within his reach. So he thought in his 
ignorance, not knowing that repentance 
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could not change what had been done, 
could not bring the dead to life again. 
Thus, whilst summer was still reign- 
ing, whilst Christina was still waiting, 
whilst Augusta’s letter was being taken 
across the sea and her message had not 
yet reached the Transatlantic shores, he 
for whom it was intended was no longer 
there, and many a league thence in 
mid-ocean a fate was shaping itself, and 
in another corner of the earth an un- 
looked-for visitant was drawing near. 


It was on a sultry day in August 
that Walter Cleasby came once again 
to the place that had been his 
home. ‘The sun was blazing over the 
wide expanse of heath as he drove 
up to the little house they called the 
Parsonage. He had telegraphed from 
London, and his sister would be expect- 
ing him. It was nearly nine months 
since he had parted from her. Though 
as yet he did not know it, he was 
coming home to prosperity and riches ; 
in his banishment he had so often 
yearned after Gusty’s voice and the touch 
of her hands, and yet now, as he drove 
up and saw her standing at the door, he 
could not even summon up a smile for 
the sickness of apprehension that was 
upon him. 

Augusta was standing upon the 
narrow doorstep, with the flush of agita- 
tion upon her cheeks, and a look in her 
eyes which had not only love and wel- 
come, but compassion in it too. They 
neither of them spoke, as she kissed 
him, and drew him after her through 
the passage into the tiny drawing-room. 
He sat down on the sofa beside her, 
and put with his eyes the inquiry which 
his lips could not frame. Then he saw 
that there was something she was seek- 
ing to hide. She looked at him still 
with that strange pitiful regret; she 
had manifested no surprise; she had 
received him as if his arrival had 
nothing unexpected about it; there 
was something which had superseded 
her natural gladness and agitated joy at 
seeing him again. 

“You are tired, Walter,” she said, 
with a quiver in her voice. She was 
clinging to him and leaning her head 
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upon his shoulder, perhaps that he 
might not see her face. “Oh, Walter, 
I have wanted you so often.” 

“Gusty, what is it? You are keep- 
ing something from me.” 

Then she made an effort to speak, 
and gathered up her strength to tell him 
as best she might. 

“T will tell you the truth, Walter,” 
she said ; “I do not know how to put 
it into words: Christina is very ill.” 

“You mean that she is dead?” he 
said hoarsely, staring blankly at her. 

“No, no, not that,” she said; and 
then she burst into tears. ‘“ No, not 
that ; but they say—they cannot give 
us hope.” 

“It is false,” he said, standing up 
suddenly, and putting her from him. 
“Tt is false; it is impossible! You 
mean to say that I have killed her. 
Where is she?” 

“She is at home. But, Walter!” 

“Let me go,” he said, freeing himself 
from her detaining hand. The little 
boarded passage resounded to his tread, 
as he turned abruptly and made his 
way out of the house, Augusta, no one, 
could do anything for him now. As he 
had sown so he must reap; it seemed 
impossible that a way was no longer 
open to him: but he must act alone ; 
no one else could save him. 

“‘ Walter, where are you going? You 
will come back ?” 

“Come back! yes!” but he did not 
know what he was saying. She had 
said that there was little hope ; but yet 
as he rapidly made his way across the 
heath, his heart was still beating fast 
with the excited fear which only belongs 
to hope. He was come back to recall 
her to life ; for the time there was room 
for no other thought but this, and that 
undefined apprehension and _ horror 
which suspense brings with it. The 
sky was one great burning vault above 
his head ; it was still too early in the 
afternoon for any freshness to come to 
him in the evening breeze, and the level 
heath was bare of shadows. It seemed 
to him that there was something awful 
in the stillness and the unshaded light. 
The White House dazzled his eyes ; the 
gate was shut; there was no sign of 
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human life; but the windows were all 
open to the sultry air. He walked up 
the garden path, not knowing what he 
was about to do, and stayed his hand for 
a moment, dreading by any sudden 
sound to break the stillness ; and as he 
hesitated a shadow darkened the door- 
way, and Bernard Oswestry stood upon 
the threshold. 

“Stop there!” he said, standing as if 
to bar his entrance, with his hands 
against the door-posts. Walter looked at 
him as if he had been a stranger; indeed, 
at the moment, he did not recognize 
him. 

“ Can Mrs. North see me?” he said ; 
“you will not refuse to take my 
message ?” 

“[ will take no message,” said Ber- 
nard, with a ring of passionate scorn. 
His hands were clenched tightly over 
the edges of the wood-work with an 
effort at self-control, but his face was 
bloodless. 

“What do you mean?” said Captain 
Cleasby. He did not put the question 
with any anger or impatience, nor yet 
with a shrinking from the answer ; he 
had forgotten his sin and his remorse, 
and everything but the fierce anxiety 
and desire of the moment. The pale 
faces confronted each other and the eyes 
met—Bernard’s gleaming with passion 
and scorn; Walter Cleasby’s made in- 
tense by suspense and pain. 

“You mean,” he repeated, “ you will 
take no message, because—-~” 

“* Because she is dying, and you have 
killed her.” 

Bernard had spoken in the low tones 
of passion; but every word fell dis- 
tinctly as it was uttered. It made no 
difference to Walter; it brought no 
change over his face ; such words could 
be nothing to him now. He made no 
answer, but after a moment’s thought 
he tore a leaf from his pocket-book and 
wrote a few words upon it. Then he 
laid his hand upon the bell. The flash 
of passion had died out of Bernard’s 
face, as he stood still in the passage, 
looking on. 

“Wait,” he said, as he saw Captain 
Cleasby’s purpose ; “ I have been wrong. 
God knows, this is no time... Give 


me your note; if you wait here, I will 
take it.” He had hated the man, and 
for the moment his hatred had flamed 
out, when they stood so suddenly face 
to face ; but it could not but die out in 
the presence of a paramount sorrow, and 
almost within the gates of death. 

Walter Cleasby never knew how long 
he waited. He lay upon the parched 
grass beside the door in the shadow of 
the wall; and the shadow lengthened, 
and the breeze began to flutter in the 
leaves, and the evening glow spread itself 
over the land. He was not unconscious, 
and he had sufficient manliness not to 
long for unconsciousness, or to seek in 
any way to escape from the darkness 
and horror which was closing him in. 
The palpitating fear and the whirl 
of recollections and the horrible cer- 
tainty had made chaos in his mind ; he 
was altogether confused, and nothing 
could take a distinct shape in his ima- 
gination. He looked back to the time 
when he had spoken to her first; he 
looked back to their parting, and to her 
words and his own; but it was as if he 
had been looking back at some one else’s 
life; he had suddenly risen to a height 
of suffering which left those things in 
the far distance. Some one had told 
him a dreadful thing; it was not true; 
it was quite impossible; he did not for 
a moment believe it; but yet it had 
made him forget everything else. He 
tried to remember, and he could not. 
He had had a horrible dream : some one 
had come and told him that Christina 
was dying ; that he had killed her. It 
was false; it was a lie: she could not 
be dying; she would come to the door 
presently and speak to him; she would 
come with her old smile, and with her 
hands stretched out; she would call him 
by his name, 

But the stillness was not broken ; it 
never would be broken by her voice 
thrilling his heart through the summer 
air. Everything was still as death, still 
as the grave ; but it could not be that 
she was dying, with peacefulness all 
around her—with the sun setting be- 
hind the hill, and the shadows slowly 
creeping further towards the east, Why 
had they said it? What was it they 
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had said ? He could not remember. And 
then, in the midst of his bewilderment, 
a picture rose up before his mind. The 
vision which had so long haunted him 
did not come back to him now; he did 
not see Christina as when they parted ; 
but it seemed to him that he was once 
more walking in the spring-time through 
the tangled wood, in the hollow between 
the hills, and she was coming to meet 
him with the light of happiness in her 
eyes, and that smile upon her lips, and 
the fresh green boughs above her head 
making quivering shadows on her path, 
It could not be that she would never 
tread that path again. Someone had 
wanted to take her away ; some cruel 
hand had been outstretched to drag her 
beneath the cold waters, but he had 
come back to save her, and he would not 
let her go. Who was it that said she 
was dying! She could not be dying ; 
he would not let her die! 

He saw the white curtains blowing in 
the wind, he heard the swing of the 
gate, he saw Mr. Warde pass into the 
house, and was vaguely conscious that 
he was gone to pray for her. it was 
not true; but still, they thought, that 
Christina was dying. He could not 
pray for her himself, because everyone 
was against him; he would keep her, 
but no one else could. He was strug- 
gling, and we cannot pray when one 
wild rebeilion against God has filled our 
hearts. 

It seemed as if he might have been 
lying there for days or weeks, when at 
last the summons came. It was Mrs. 
North who called to him by his name, 
and met his dazzled, bewildered, horror- 
stricken eyes with that look of patient 
endurance which is more pathetic than 
tears. 

“Tt could not have been if there had 
been hope, Captain Cleasby,” she said ; 
“but nothing can hurt her now. If it is 
any comfort for you to come, | will not 
deny it io you. She cannot be harmed. 
She will not know you.” ‘This was not 
the trembling, murmuring woman he 
had known betore ; he hardly recognized 
her in the dignity of sorrow. He did not 
believe it even now, as she motioned to 
him to follow her. He stepped softly 


up the old oak staircase; he passed 
along the winding passage, where the 
light fell in glimmering patches and the 
corners remained in darkness ; he stood 
at the open door of the little room, 
where the wind was blowing through 
from the window ; and there he paused 
and clasped his cold hands together and 
shuddered ; for in the stillness he heard 
tle sweet low voice, and the wandering 
talk. 

“The birds are singing so loud,” it 
said; “the clouds are moving so fast. 
lam going... they willcome too.... 
Keep me safe, O Lord God, this night 
and for evermore. Amen. Bless my 
father and mother, and Bernard, and all 
Thy people... . Lam sotired ... I 
have forgotten my prayers . . . where 
is the book, mother? .. . forgive us 
our sins.” 

O God! this was what they meant— 
it had come to him now, The truth 
was flashed upon him, and he could no 
longer hide his eyes from it. Struggle 
as he might it must remain; his passion 
was strong, but death was stronger. It 
had not conquered as yet, but he felt 
that it would be victorious, The strife 
was still manifest in his face amidst the 
anguish, when Mrs. Oswestry signed to 
him to come forward; but hope had 
already given place to a crushing 
certainty. 

He came forward in the silence, and 
knelt down by the bed. 

They thought that she could not 
know him; the last prayer had been 
offered up; the last moment was near 
at hand, 

She lay raised up upon the pillows, 
and her breath came in gasps. The soft 
wind, blowing through the creepers 
whichclustered round the window, stirred 
her brown waves of hair; her hands were 
clasped together ; her lips were slightly 
parted, and her rapt eyes fixed upon the 
glow which lay like a glory over the 
heath, 

“ Christina,” he said, with a moaning 
cry, “stay with me—stay here! Pray 
to stay, and God will hear. Come back, 
Christina, because I cannot die with 
you.” 

She turnel her eyes upon him for 
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a moment and smiled. “God bless 
Walter,” she said softly, as if ending 
her prayer.’ She looked again towards 
the glow ; the large leaves of the mag- 
nolia framed it in; the scent of the 
blossoms was in the air ; the bare room, 
with the narrow white bed and the un- 
carpeted floor and the scanty curtain 
drawn aside, was flooded by the splen- 
dour of the sinking sun. Christina’s 
eyes were looking beyond it. He felt 
that she was already gone from him. His 
cry could not reach her. Life and sin, 
parting and misery, and the passion of 
his love lay already far behind her. He 
could not bring her back. The mys- 
terious halo of death was round her 
head; the glory of eternity was within 
her grasp ; heaven was opening to her 
eyes; she must enter in and the golden 
gates must be shut and he must remain 
outside. Yet there was a Presence 
within the room which forbade him to 
cry out—and awe had silenced his an- 
guish. They waited in the stillness, 
knowing that they stood in the valley 
of the shadow of Death. 


There is a grave in the little church- 
yard upon the heath, and a cross which 
marks the place, and letters which tell 
that Christina North, aged twenty years, 
died on the Ist of August, 1854. 

They give to strangers the common 
record of a girl’s life cut short; but 
there are others to whom they tell a 
longer story. And some, whilst the 
winds are blowing in the woods, the sun 
blazing on the road, and the children’s 
laughter coming up from the valley, 
are unconscious of all except that the 
White House is empty; the gate 
broken from its hinges; the shutters 
closed, and the rooms silent and deserted. 

The Vicar’s little children are making 
daisy-chains upon the lawn at the Park ; 
their mother watches them from the 
Terrace. ‘The place belongs to her 
brother, but people say that he will 
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never live there again ; he comes to Eng- 
land every year, but they say that there 
is a history belonging to that grave in 
the churchyard which makes it impos- 
sible for him to live at his home. He 
is a rich man now, but his riches do not 
seem to have brought him happiness ; 
he looks sadder, and his mouth has 
grown stern, like that of a man who has 
suffered. For a time his sister hoped 
that he would come back and live with 
her ; but now it is said that he is going 
to be married, and will always remain 
abroad. 

The separation is a great grief to his 
sister, for she was always so fond of 
him, and she is not fond of many people. 
She often yoes to the Homestead on the 
Hill; but it is almost the only house in 
Overton in which she is a familiar guest. 

The Homestead is as peaceful as ever; 
a place for roses and bees and sunshine; 
and Mrs, Oswestry is not lonely, for her 
son lives with her still. Bernard is 
prospering in his profession ; the beauty 
of boyhood still lingers about him ; his 
smile is as winning as ever; it is only 
in his eyes that there is a shadow of 
patient waiting and a memory of pain. 
He will meet life bravely, for that other 
life is near at hand; he walks through 
the woods where they wandered hand 
in hand as little children, and across 
the meadows where her feet have trod ; 
the lilies which they planted blossom 
every spring under the garden wall, and 
the blessed memories are close around 
him. THe will pass through life alone; 
and yet not alone, because Christina is 
near him still. She will live for ever 
in his heart, though hidden from his 
sight. 

‘* It is the living we have ceased to love ; 

Not the beloved dead are lost to us.” 


And she has passed from Death to 
Life; passed to her rest: above the im- 
perfect harmonies of earth; beyond the 
sunsets, beyond the hills. 


END. , 
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BY HENRY LESLIE, 


In times when the affairs of life move 
at that hurried pace to which railways 
. and telegraphs have brought us ; when 
the minds of men are unsettled by the 
enormous flood of information which is 
placed before them ; when the Press has 
the power of ripening, with incredible 
speed, questions which are in themselves 
actual revolutions; when high-pressure 
is the order of the day—it is our bounden 
duty to utilize every calming and sooth- 
ing influence that can be brought to 
bear upon all classes of the community, 
but especially upon its least wealthy 
portion. 

If there exists any rational mental 
employment that can be given to the 
masses after their hours of daily work, 
no one will deny that a humanizing, 
elevating, and refining influence will be 
obtained, that must be productive of 
increased strength to the ties of social 
and family life, and consequently of 
powerful good to the national life. 

One of the great movements of the 
day is the securing of parks and open 
spaces for the people, that they may 
breathe purer air than can be obtained 
in the densely populated districts of 
large towns. But are not parks and 
open spaces as necessary for minds as 
for bodies? And if such outiets are 
not provided for those who have not 
the smallest chance of providing them 
for themselves, are they not obliged to 
seek for change in pursuits which it is 
only too well known tend to degrade and 
brutalize them ? 

Never were truer words written than 
that 


“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


And it ought to be, and undoubtedly is, 


the endeavour of the upper and the 
educated classes to employ every means 
to raise to a higher level those who, 
while living in the immediate vicinity 
of enormous wealth, yet see but little of 
the bright side of this beautiful world. 

“When the work of the poor is 
over,” says one of our greatest medical 
men, “ and they return to their wretched 
homes, they have nothing to do during 
the evening but brood over theirtroubles, 
and if they did not occasionally get 
drunk they would go mad.” 

If for drinking we could substitute 
wholesome recreations which would take 
the poor out of themselves and away 
from the contemplation of their miseries, 
the result could not fail to be productive 
of great moral good. Therefore, every- 
thing tending to an end so desirable 
should be employed as a means of lessen- 
ing that degradation into which so many 
of our fellow-countrymen have fallen ; 
and everyone should practically endea- 
vour to aid the movement so far as lies 
in his power. 

Now, surely there exists in the siudy 
and cultivation of music one of those 
mental “ parks for the people” of which 
I have spoken. 

I do not bring forward this subject, 
thinking it will prove a panacea for 
every evil, but I shall endeavour practi- 
cally to show that some little good might 
be attained if only a fair chance were 
given it, requiring no more assistance 
for music than is accorded to other 
fine arts, but still claiming as a right 
that proper official encouragement which 
is its due : and claiming this, not because 
I am a musician, but because those in 
authority will reap a great and immediate 
return for any trouble they take in the 
direction to which I call attention, and 
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so benefit every locality where music as 
a study or as a recreation is introduced. 

I shall divide my subject into three 
sections :— 

I. That, from examples taken from 
different strata of our national life, I 
shall demonstrate how great is the social 
influence of music. 

Il. That municipal corporations and 
School Boards ought to establish musical 
elementary education, and that, in order 
to properly develop such a system, a 
central metropolitan institution, aided 
by Government grants and under Govern- 
ment inspection, is necessary to maintain 
a high standard and to elevate the 
national taste, 

III. That the Royal Academy of 
Music, which is the only musical institu- 
tion in the kingdom possessing a Royal 
Charter, is in a position to be thus 
utilized, 


I. 


The social influence of music amongst 
the amateurs of London is obvious ; for 
every day that passes, either privately 
or publicly, some amateur society or 
class brings together many who would 
in all probability not otherwise meet. 
But to prove how great that influence 
is, I shall content myself for the present 
with a few words on the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, whose reputation is not 
only of this country, but of the world. 

Founded towards the end of 1832 by 
a body of amateurs, who, though few in 
number, were very giants in zeal, enthu- 
siasm, and capacity for organization, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society passed through 
the early months of its career, much as 
do all new undertakings in this country. 
Its existence was extremely precarious, 
and from one cause or another it was 
constantly changing its abode; but at 
last, in 1834, it set up house in Exeter 
Hall, yviving its performances in the small 
room. In 1836 it made another and 
final change, since which its con- 
certs have taken place in the large 
hall, where its noble efforts in the cause 
of musical art have raised it to the dis- 
tinguished position it now holds. It is 


indeed an institution of which this 
country has reason to be proud, and its 
social influence is as great as its musical 
influence. It has some thousands of 
pounds invested in Government securi- 
ties, it possesses a fine library, its mem- 
bers are animated by a truly remarkable 
esprit de corps, and there is in immediate 
connection with it a flourishing Benevo- 
lent Fund, out of which help is given to 
cases of distress. 

But its claims to our admiration are 
not yet exhausted, for to the Sacred 
Harmonic Society we owe the estab- 
lishment of the Handel Festivals, which 
have had a great educating influence 
upon the whdle kingdom on account of 
the many provincial choirs and choral 
societies which take part in these Fes- 
tivals, and have thus had their standard 
of performance considerably raised. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society distributes 
annually amongst professional instru- 
mentalists many hundreds of pounds, 
thus doing good service to competent 
performers. The mere fact of belonging 
to the Society is an almost certain gua- 
rantee of respectability ; for while mem- 
bership is open to everyone who can 
pass the necessary musical examination, 
immediate expulsion would follow the 
slightest deviation from honourable and 
gentlemanly conduct. 

Having given an example of a town 
society, 1 will now mention an amateur 
society with which I am connected, which 
I believe to be the only one of its kind 
existing in the kingdom, and to be exer- 
cising an influence for good, in its own 
county and the counties adjacent, that is 
quite extraordinary. The Herefordshire 
Philharmonic Society was established 
between nine and ten years ago. It 
consists of amateurs, performers and 
non-performers. There is an orchestra 
of about forty—eight or nine of whom 
are professional assistants —and a chorus 
of 120. Two concerts are given during 
the year, for each of which there are five 
rehearsals. Performing members are not 
allowed to take part in the concerts 
unless they have attended at least three 
rehearsals; and when I state that the 
distances to be travelled form a circle 
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the diameter of which exceeds a hun- 
dred miles, it will be understood that 
there is some zeal displayed, and that 
some social good has been derived from 
the institution of the Society—otherwise 
the attendance would flag when such 
difficulties of distance have to be over- 
come. 

That the standard of the Society is 
not a low one will be apparent from the: 
fact that each programme contains a 
symphony, a selection from an oratorio 
or cantata; madrigals, part-songs, cho- 
ruses, and overtures, All the solos and 
concerted pieces are sung by members ; 
four ladies have respectively played 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, Mendels- 
sohn’s Andante and Rondo, Weber’s 
Concertstiick, and Beethoven’s Concerto 
in C minor, with orchestral accompani- 
ment; and a gentleman has played the 
first and second movements of Men- 
deijssohn’s Violin Concerto. 

The practical experience thus gained 
has enormously developed the musical 
capabilities of the district. The members 
return home wiser, and better musicians, 
and with a far greater power of 
enjoying and appreciating a purely pro- 
fessional performance. Many of the 
lady members teach village choirs. They 
are thus rendered far better qualified for 
such a task, and so every class in the 
county is benefited, 

A better criterion of the success of 
this Society cannot be given than the 
fact, that a long list of names awaits 
election to membership, the list being 
at present full. 

Thus does the Herefordshire Philhar- 
monic Society promote an extremely 
beneticial influence upon musical art, 
while the means of achievement are 
pleasantly social. 

No doubt many of my readers have 
heard of Welsh LEisteddfods, or na- 
tional gatherings in honour of the 
fine arts. The proceedings ordinarily 
consist of competitions by poets, solo 
singers, harpists, pianists, volunteer 
bands, and choral societies ; but occa- 
sionally an oratorio or cantata is per- 
formed. Painting and sculpture are but 
seldom represented, but orators are 
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highly appreciated. An Eisteddfod gene- 
rally lasts for three or four days, and 
ancient tradition governs the proceed- 
ings. At each Eisteddfod processions of 
Bards march to a chosen spot, and there 
elect younger men who are distinguished 
in art to the honour they themselves 
hold, thus perpetuating the Bardic suc- 
cession, and linking the present with 
the past. Though things are done which 
from their quaintness are almost ludi- 
crous, and the mistaken zeal of ardent 
supporters of the nationality causes the 
offering of prizes for subjects which 
raise a smile, still there is such unmis- 
takeable appreciation of all that is good, 
and such hearty enjoyment of it, amongst 
the thousands who come from great dis- 
tances to attend these Eisteddfods, that 
at once the thought comes uppermost, 
“What might not such a people do in 
art ¢” 

At Eisteddfods held at Swansea, Car- 
marthen, and Chester, I have had the 
honour of being appointed judge of the 
choral competitions, and I will endeavour 
to give a short account of what took 
place. Choral societies from copper 
mines, coal mines, porcelain works, 
aud every kind of manufacturing in- 
dustry ; came as competitors, the men 
being the tenors and basses, their wives, 
daughters, and boys the sopranos and 
altos. Is not this an affair to glad- 
den the heart of a philanthropist ? 
And could any movement be pro- 
ductive of higher good than such 
an one, in which families are thus 
brought together, at the same time 
amusing and refining themselves ? 

If the Welsh did but know their 
musical strength, they would not fritter 
it away as they do at these Eisteddfods, 
If local jealousies could be superseded, 
and a permanent National Council 
formed of men animated by the one idea 
of raising the standard of taste by these 
periodical gatherings, the LEisteddfods 
might easily be made an institution of the 
highest service to Wales and Welshmen, 
and which would undoubtedly give great 
additional strength to the moral and re- 
fining influences of musical education 
throughout the whole kingdom. 
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I wonder whether any one of my 
readers ever heard an oratorio in a slate 
quarry, as Ihave. I allude to a perform- 
ance of the “ Messiah” choruses by the 
amalgamated forces of the four principal 
choirs of the Penrhyn slate quarries, 
numbering some 200 voices. For miles 
round the villagers turned out in hun- 
dreds and occupied the various ledges 
caused by the excavations, which form a 
huge amphitheatre. The performers 
occupied the centre of the lowest part, 
the accompaniments being played on 
harmoniums by two clergymen. As a 
rule the choruses were admirably sung, 
and the whole affair was most in- 
teresting. 

It is well known that no property in 
the kingdom is better cared for than 
that of which these famous slate 
quarries form a part. Being desirous of 
ascertaining whether music as an in- 
structive or recreative element had been 
of use, I propounded certain queries to 
a friend of mine, and received the fol- , 
lowing reply, the authority being unim- 
peachable :—“ The population is very 
much improved in social position, but 
whether that is owing to religious 
teaching, improvement in dwellings, 
better wages, better education, or to 
flats and sharps, it is impossible for me 
to say ; probably to all combined. As 
to drunkenness, all I know is that last 
year I ascertained from the police that 
in eleven months only four out of 2,800 
people had been brought up by the police 
for drunkenness.” Here music comes in 
as an accessory in the general improve- 
ment of the social position of the popu- 
lation. 

A few years ago Saturday evening 
concerts were established in Chester, 
and a quotation from the report of the 
chief constable of the town for the 
year ending September 29th, 1870, 
will add another proof to the moral 
value of music. The chief constable 
says:—“I may perhaps 'be allowed 
to repeat here what I stated three 
years ago; namely, that with the 
opening of the Saturday evening en- 
tertainments a considerable decrease in 
the amount of drunkenness takes place. 
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The temporary improvement is, I fee] 
sure, due to no merely accidental coin- 
cidence, but rather directly owing to 
the fact that large numbers of young 
men spend their Saturday evenings at 
the music-hall, who otherwise would 
probably be found in the public-house.” 

We will now visit the capital of 
Lanarkshire, and witness the doings 
of “The Glasgow Abstainers’ Union.” 
The leading purposes of this society 
are, the advocacy and diffusion of 
Temperance principles and _publica- 
tions ; the institution of popular and 
innocent entertainments ; and generally 
the promotion of any measure that may 
tend to the prosperity of the cause of 
Temperance. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles they had to contend with was 
the extent to which drinking was asso- 
ciated with the ordinary enjoyments of 
the people. To strike at the root of 
this state of matters, mere teaching by 
word and argument would not suflice. 
That had been tried for years by means 
of pulpit, platform, and press, and yet 
the evil remained comparatively un- 
touched. At length, eighteen years 
ago, music was utilized by the estab- 
lishment of Saturday Evening Concerts 
in the City Hall, with the countenance 
and concurrence of the city authorities, 
For a long time the concerts were carried 
on-at heavy loss, no public at that date 
existing capable of appreciating their 
influence. The directors had to de- 
scend in the scale of entertainment 
—the policy being first to interest 
the public, and then by degrees to raise 
the character of the concerts. The rate 
of progress was very slow, but very 
sure ; for the motto of the society was 
“Excelsior,” and higher and higher 
was the standard raised until now, 
when the first singers of the day de- 
light in singing to the men of hard 
hands, who are the mainstay of these 
concerts. The magistrates of Glasgow 
recognize these concerts as a most valu- 
able auxiliary in keeping the streets 
quiet on a Saturday night, in the pre- 
vention of drunkenness and brawls, and 
in the improvement of a healthy and 
moral tone. 
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When the Saturday Evening Con- 
certs commenced, there were in Glas- 
gow a great number of the lowest class 
of drinking and singing saloons. These 
were all rooted out, and in their places 
rose several large concert halls, capable 
of holding some 6,000 or 7,000 people. 

No more forcible example of the 
social influence of music can be given 
than in this short account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Glasgow Abstainers’ 
Union, for the leading facts of which I 
am indebted to my friend Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who frequently takes part in 
the concerts, and who tells me that the 
audiences are as appreciative and as 
enthusiastic as any he has ever seen. 

In that wonderful colony which Sir 
Titus Salt has established in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bradford, every agency is 
applied which is deemed capable of 
aiding the moral and social improve- 
ment of those who are employed in the 
work. A correspondent from Saltaire 
—a member of the Salt family—thus 
writes :— 

“We have done all we can to promote 
musical culture in our village; and 
although the results can scarcely be 
collected into facts, we cannot but see 
that the influence of the effects of our 
movement in the matter is very beneficial. 
We have a very flourishing glee and 
madrigal society, which meets weekly. 
It numbers sixty members, all of whom 
are mill-workers. They have been in 
training about three years, and have 
accomplished several oratorios, Sir S. 
Bennett’s ‘May Queen,’ and many 
other things, and the interest keeps up 
well. Iam convinced that music, as a 
recreation, is a source of social and 
moral improvement. The very popu- 
larity of the practice of good music is 
proof in favour of the theory, seeing 
that it is, to say the least, a pure and 
harmless employment with a strong 
bias towards becoming an ennobling 
and elevating pursuit.” 

In a letter from Florence in the 

icho of 30th January last we read as 
follows :— 

“On Sunday a mass was performed 
at Santa Croce, composed by Signor 
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Roberti, and the choruses and so/i 
were sung by the children of the Pia 
Casa di Lavoro (the Florentine Work- 
house), and by pupils among the 
tradespeople of Florence, who have 
been taught gratuitously by Signor Ro- 
berti. This gentleman may be con- 
sidered a public benefactor. By culti- 
vating this love of music in the artisans 
of Florence, and allowing them to meet 
for the purpose of study two or three 
times a week at his house, the moral 
benefits are as great as the intellectual 
ones. It is applying the small end of 
the wedge, but it will have strength at 
last to break through the mountain of 
ignorance and idleness opposed to it.” 

We will now rapidly glance at those 
musical institutions in England which 
have done good service to art. 

At the head of this renowned phalanx 
comes the Triennial Festival of Bir- 
mingham. The energy of this wealthy 
centre of industry is carried into its 
proceedings when it takes in hand the 
work of its Festival. Situated in the 
very heart of railway communication, 
it enjoys special advantages, but the 
zeal and tact with which this princely 
undertaking is carried on, and the 
attention paid to everything necessary 
for the good of their one week’s series 
of performances during three years, has 
resulted in placing the Birmingham 
Festival in the highest possible position 
as an art institution. 

With Sir Michael Costa as conductor, 
with the best artistes as principals, and 
with instrumental and choral forces at 
command that leave nothing to - be 
desired, the Festival presents a series of 
superb performances, and stands without 
arival in the world. For more than 
a century the profits of these great 
meetings have been devoted to the 
General Hospital, which has benefited 
to the extent of more than a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

There are also the sister Festivals of 
Norwich, Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Worcester, all of which are not only 
of great service to art, but also largely 
aid their local charities. 

Would that I could add the towns of 
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Bradford and Leeds to this list! But, 
alas! they have withdrawn from a field 
which their Festivals occupied for some 
time with such distinction that hopes 
were raised of their becoming permanent 
institutions. 

The Philharmonic Society of London 
for a long period enjoyed a monopoly in 
orchestral performances. It could make 
entire programmes of works composed 
expressly for it by the great masters, 
which would best prove the great in- 
fluence it has possessed for sixty years. 

Then we have in the metropolis the 
two Italian Operas, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
the Handel Festival, the National 
Choral Society, the New Philharmonic 
Society, the Musical Union, the Ora- 
torio Concerts, the Monday Popular 
Concerts, Mr. Henry Holmes’s Musical 
Evenings, and numberless choral and 
other societies of more or less fame. 

In the provinces Mr. Hallé gives 
splendid series of concerts in Manchester 
and other northern cities. Liverpool 
has its Philharmonic Society, and 
throughout the United Kingdom per- 
formances are constantly taking place 
which speak volumes for the heartiness 
of the people in their appreciation of 
music, and the great influence that art 
is exercising in every direction. 


Il. 


We will now proceed to the second 
division of my subject, viz. “ That muni- 
cipal corporations and School Boards 
ought to establish musical elementary 
education ; and, in order to properly 
develop such a system, a central Metro- 
politan Institution, aided by Govern- 
ment grants and subject to Govern- 
ment inspection, is necessary to main- 


- tain a high standard and to elevate the 


national taste.” 

To say that England is not a musical 
nation is absurd, but to say that English 
taste requires elevating is to make an 
assertion which is unfortunately only too 
well founded. And if England possesses 
a natural turn for music, to whose ac- 








count must we lay the charge that the 
national taste isat a lowebb ? I unhesi- 
tatingly assert that the fault lies with 
our Government, which literally does 
next to nothing for an art that has the 
power of making better citizens by its 
refining influences, whether employed as 
a means of recreation or education. I 
fear too many of our politicians belong to 
that class “ who have no music in their 
souls,” and who only know of music as 
an accessory of pageants, as an illustra- 
tor of toasts, or as an accompaniment of 
dancing ! 

On reference to the grants made by 
Parliament, for the year ending March 
31, 1872, for the Science and Art 
Department of the United Kingdom, I 
find the total amount to be 233,179. 

This sum is apportioned to several 
institutions in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and includes the staff and the 
administration of the whole of the 
departments. 

Among the items are the following :— 


£ 
Schools of Science and Art. . 87,830 
School of Mines and Geological 
Museum. . c . 10,403 
College of Chemistry 680 


Royal College of Scence (Dublin) 6,913 
Edinburgh Museum. . . 8,824 


In addition, the Irish Academy of 
Music receives an annual grant of 150/., 
and since 1864 (with the exception 
of the year 1868) the London Royal 
Academy of Music has received a yearly 
grant of 500/. to enable it to provide 
suitable accommodation ; thus putting 
it in the position of the learned societies 
for which Government finds a habitation. 

Now, I have not one word of objec- 
tion to offer to the large grants thus 
made ; on the contrary, it seems to me 
that Parliament best consults the in- 
terests of the nation when it votes 
money in aid of institutions recom- 
mended by Government, more espe- 
cially when those institutions show 
such great and good results; but I 
may be allowed to ask why music does 
not receive a like support. I can only 
suppose that the Government does not 
consider music as one of the fine arts, 


















or as not worthy of any considera- 
tion or assistance. Having in view 
the highly satisfactory results emanating 
from the schools and institutions thus 
helped, why cannot a like system be 
applied to music? All that we musi- 
cians want and ask for is the establish- 
ment of a Metropolitan Institution, 
which should be the heart of musical 
England—which should enable all who 
desire to follow music as a profession to 
obtain a thorough theoretical and prac- 
tical education—which, by that educa- 
tion, would make artists, and not mere 
singers and teachers—and which should 
have as its governing body such an array 
of our best men, that a musical degree 
conferred by it would be the greatest 
honour a musician could obtain. 

With such a central institution as 
this, purely elementary musical educa- 
tion might be left to the local School 
Boards, and to such academies as might 
be formed by municipal authorities or 
by individuals. We should thus ascer- 
tain, and very quickly too, all the 
superior natural talent or genius of the 
kindgom, and this might be sent up to 
the central institution, under certain 
conditions, for help in higher education. 
The immense influence that such a 
course of action would have in raising 
the public taste can hardly be realized 
by those who are unacquainted with the 
working of the limited means of musical 
education which we at present possess. 

Left to themselves and their own 
resources, the people of Great Britain 
are endeavouring to solve the problem 
of musical education ; for, appreciating 
the benefits to be derived therefrom, 
musical education they are determined 
to have. But, of course, in the absence 
of a general system, much valuable time 
is lost. 

Mr. Hullah and Mr. Curwen number 
their followers by thousands, and the 
exertions of those gentlemen deserve 
all honourable mention for the steady 
endeavours they have made to extend 
musical education, and the good results 
they have obtained. But how infinitely 
greater would those good results have 
been had the Government helped musi- 
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cal education by its countenance and 
influence. 

Music has this double advantage, that 
while some of its followers like the 
technical work which qualifies them to 
take part in performances, others of less 
active temperament prefer to listen to 
the results of that labour. But there is 
one grand point upon which I have not 
yet touched, and that is the enormous 
improvement that would arise from 
national musical education in the music 
of our religious services. 

Who in this country has noi suffered 
torture from what is too often called 
church music? Why will people with 
contralto and bass voices attempt to sing 
the soprano part of a chant or anthem ? 
Disqualified by nature from doing so, 
sounds which come under the definition 
of howlings and groanings are the re- 
sult. And yet the culprits are not so 
much to blame as that want of system 
which allows so-called teachers who 
know nothing whatever of the theory or 
practice of music, and so can only teach 
the children in schools to sing tunes. 
It is the old story of the blind leading 
the blind. It is all very well for 
children, but these children have a 
knack of becoming men and women. 
If instruction in the practice of inter- 
vals were given in the National Schools 
with a dash of elementary teaching, we 
should have in a very few years an influx 
of young men and women who would be 
able to sing contralto, tenor, and bass 
parts, thus becoming a tower of strength 
to those religious services of which 
music forms a part. 

There are many persons who have 
not been gifted by nature with musical 
susceptibility, and who look upon music 
as an effeminate employment, arguing 
that it has an enervating influence. But 
where lie the proofs of this? Are our 
schoolboys any the worse during the 
holidays for a knowledge of crotchets 
and quavers? Are they less manly, or 
less gentlemanlike? Will their master 
say that their school work has de- 
teriorated since the introduction of 
music as a part of school education ? 
Experience gives an emphatic negative 
8 2 
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to these questions, for in almost all 
schools the cry is for still further 
musical development. Anyone who 
wishes for a practical exemplification of 
good results should some Sunday go to 
Harrow Chapel, where the boys join in 
the choral parts of the services with a zeal 
that is more than thrilling. 

One other example, and I shall pro- 
ceed to the third section of my subject. 

For more than half a century Germany 
has had elementary musical education 
in the national schools, while conserva- 
tories more or less connected with the 
Government have attended to the higher 
musical education of its people, and 
Germany is justly entitled to be con- 
sidered the most musical nation in the 
world. But no one would venture the 
proposition that, in the late lamentable 
war, enervation was one of the national 
failings. On the contrary, intense vigour 
was the chief characteristic of the Ger- 
man tactics, and song played a most im- 
portant part in knitting together the 
national bonds; for the poet and the 
musician who were the authors of the 
“ Wacht am Rhein” were of enormous 
service to their country by the enthu- 
siasm roused whenever that poetic em- 
bodiment of national ideas was expressed 
in the deeply earnest voices of the 
German troops. 

We ourselves, the inhabitants of 
these happy isles, have also lately found 
that song could do something for us, as 
the frequent performances of ‘God save 
the Queen” and “ God bless the Prince 
of Wales” on every possible opportunity 
have amply testified. 


III. 


All that remains for me to do is to 
show that the Royal Academy of Music, 
the only musical institution in the 
kingdom possessing a Royal Charter, is 
in a position to be utilized for the 
advancement of musical education. 

There can be no doubt that some 
time ago it had drifted into a position of 
extreme debility. The pupils had fallen 
off in number, and the funds in hand 
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gradually diminished, until at last, in 
March 1868, the committee of noblemen 
and gentlemen who managed the insti- 
tution, and who had done their best, 
and willingly given up their time in its 
interests, resigned their functions, and 
the Academy that had weathered many 
a storm since its foundation in 1822, 
found itself beating about, like a ship 
without a rudder and without a crew. 

The commencement of this collapse 
took place in 1867, when the com- 
mittee offered to return the charter to 
her Majesty, as they saw no means 
of improving the then condition of the 
Academy. But the reply was, that “ the 
charter having been granted to a cor- 
porate body, it could not be cancelled 
but through the Court of Chancery.” 

Thus was the Royal Academy of 
Music, in March 1868, reduced to such 
extremity that the termination of its 
career seemed imminent. Some feared, 
while others hoped, that it was all over. 
But life still remained, and, phcenix- 
like, the institution was to be restored 
to a state of greater usefulness and 
prosperity than it had ever previously 
enjoyed. 

The professors themselves took it in 
hand. A new secretary was appointed, 
and the first duty of the new board was 
to clear off the debt, which amounted 
to some 2007. And how did they do this? 
Instead of receiving their usual fees, 
they only took 45/. per cent. of them, 
thus virtually making a donation of the 
remaining 55/. per cent. to the Academy. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett undertook 
the duties of Principal, and the dis- 
tinguished old pupils rallied round 
him as their acknowledged chief. The 
efforts of Sir Sterndale have been 
purely honorary : a very busy man, 
his best efforts and his valuable time 
have been ungrudgingly given to the 
resuscitation of the Academy in which 
he had been a student and to which 
he owed so much, and his own 
pecuniary interests have been sacrificed 
in order that the Academy might be 
benefited. Thus, in various degree, has 
it been with everyone connected with 
the management. 














The result has been that :— 

In the term commencing July 1868, 
the debt was some 200/., and the number 
of students 76. > 

In 1869, all progressed in the most 
satisfactory manner: the debt was paid 
off, and at the end of the year there was 
a balance in hand of 650/., the students 
numbering 91. 

In 1870, the balance had become 
1,370/., while the students had increased 
to 117. 

At the end of 1871, the balance was 
some 2,000/., the pupils numbering 129. 

At the present time there are 170 
students, and increased accommodation 
is absolutely necessary. 

It must not be supposed that the 
balance in hand is being hoarded, for 
the greater part of it will be immedi- 
ately applied to the restoration of those 
scholarships which had become extinct 
under former management in conse- 
quence of the funds set apart for them 
having been absorbed in the general 
expenditure. 

Comment upon such facts as these is 
needless: for an institution that has 
been restored by the energy and self- 
abnegation of its professors, when the 
working of it had failed in the hands of 
men of the highest social position, cannot 
but be deemed worthy of national 
support. 

To a limited extent the Academy has 
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received that support, for a grant of 
500/. from Government was first paid to 
it on November 23, 1864, and was con- 
tinued for 1865, 1866,and1867. In1868 
the grant was withdrawn, probably on 
account of the then existing state of 
affairs. But, thanks to Mr. Gladstone 
(and the earnest thanks of all musicians 
are due to him for that timely help), the 
grant was renewed in 1869, and has 
been continued since then. 

The Academy has its ramifications 
over the kingdom, for in every town of 
any consideration its certificated pupils 
are established as professors, and are 
performing useful functions of tuition. 
The services of these gentlemen as 
examiners might be of the greatest use 
to those School Boards which have 
adopted musical elementary education. 

Development is all that the Royal 
Academy of Music requires to start it 
on a career of far greater usefulness than 
that to which it has ever been turned. 
With Government help (which might 
be given in proportion to results), and 
Government active official recognition, 
by the appointment of its representa- 
tives on the acting committee, a na- 
tional institution might be established 
which would be a great stimulus to 
musical education, and would elevate 
the taste of the great body of the 
people through the length and breadth 
of the kingdom. 











TO GENISTA. 


’Tis your birthday; you ask for a rhyme: 
My spirit should stand in your porch, 

Should sing of your youth in its prime, 
Should light at the theme like a torch. 


I should send you to-day from my hand 
Lines worthy for you to inspire ; 

But my mind is a smouldering brand 
Which even love cannot fan into fire: 


A brand which a dull glow consumes 
Till it lays the last fibre in ash, 

Yet feeds not a flame that illumes 
The world with its beautiful flash. 


Recalling one exquisite strain 
To which oft we were wont to recur, 
I cry, as it floats through my brain, 
Ah, could I so sing unto her! 


The best bard of them all only loved ; 
The sweetest song ever was sung 
Only echoed the music that moved 


In his breast ere it rose to his tongue. 


But the tide at my heart will not rise 
To my lips in words worthy of you ; 
And if still it steals to my eyes, 
That emotion is valueless too. 
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Unless you should twine for my head 
The myrtle far sweeter than bay, 
And should take a true feeling instead 
Of the song°I would send you to-day. 


Bright fountains of music unstanch 
When the nightingale sings in the wood ; 
Yet the bird sitting mute on the branch 
May thrill with as tender a mood. 


My heart through my lips cannot break ; 
Must it break for that crime at its core; 
May I love you, sweet love! for love’s sake? 
Will you love me, sweet love! for no more? 





F. N. B. 








THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


LY THE REV. EDWARD GIRDLESTONE, CANON OF BRISTOL, 


In the first twenty-five years of my 
ministerial life I was beneticed in Lan- 
cashire. My cure was not in a town. 
It was in a country district with a widely 
scattered mixed population of 25,000 
colliers, hand-loom weavers, and agri- 
cultural labourers. I had been accus- 
tomed to comfortable cottages, with good 
sleeping accommodation ; wages such as 
a family could live upon and be brought 
up respectably ; a fair allowance of beef 
and mutton for adults; good milk for 
the children ; coals close at hand, and 
one good fire at least in each house, 
never put out even at night; warm 
clothing and bedding; and a people 
independent and self-possessed, but at 
the same time warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate. In 1862 I migrated to North 
Devon. My new home was in a purely 
agricultural parish, with a population of 
1,700 scattered over nearly 8,000 acres. 
I found cottages, in many of which, if 
I had stabled my horse (even if my con- 
science and my pocket had not put in 
an effectual appearance against such a 
heartless and ruinous proceeding), the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts would un- 
doubtedly have consigned me to just 
retribution at the hands of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals: wages 8s. per week, plus two 
quarts of sour cider: for adults, tea- 
kettle broth, coarse hard bread, cheese 
at 3d. per pound, all day, and at night, 
one meal of potatoes or cabbage, fla- 
voured with a tiny bit of bacon: for the 
children no milk at all, nothing but the 
loaf, of which each child got a larger or 


smaller slice in proportion as the number 
of the children was great or small ; little 
Polly Lovell, a true-hearted and affec- 
tionate child as ever lived, in her sim- 
plicity confiding to me one day, that 
she was glad her elder sister had gone 
to service, because mother could now 
give them each a larger slice of bread : 
fuel so scarce and dear, that those who 
took off wet clothes at night were bound 
to put them on again in the morning 
nearly as wet as when they took them 
off : seant under-clothing and still scan- 
tier bedding ; and a people very grateful 
to those who treated them with kind- 
ness, but at the same time so trodden 
down, starved, and dispirited, as not 
only to be afraid to assert their rights, 
but even accustomed to look upon kind- 
ness as that which God did not intend 
for such as they. It is England’s boast 
that her soil makes free every foot which 
touches it. But in her western coun- 
ties certainly, if not elsewhere, that soil 
is still trodden by slaves. Till within 
the last few years, in some places, the 
body of the labourer, when brought for 
burial, was carried to the grave at once, 
and not thought worthy to be taken 
into church. 

It is not surprising that labourers in 
such circumstances as those above de- 
scribed are unable to save against illness 
or old age. It is as much as any, and 
more than many, can do to pay their 
club money ; and in a very large number 
of instances, after they have with much 
difficulty contrived to keep up this pay- 
ment for many years, the club, founded 
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upon erroneous principles or improvi- 
dently administered, has failed just 
when its aid was most needed. I never 
dared to put to myself the question, 
“Why does not the labourer in the 
West of England save?” There is a 
previous question, to which I could 
never find an answer. It is, “ How does 
the labourer in the West of England 
contrive to live?” How a man with 


a wife and four or five young children . 


can feed, clothe, and doctor them all, 
bury one-half of those that are born 
(which is about the proportion of those 
who succumb to the hard struggle), pay 
the rent of the cottage and the cost of 
such fuel as is absolutely necessary,— 
this is a problem which I have never 
yet been able to solve, and for the 
practical solution of which I heartily 
wish everyone who, sitting at his own 
well-covered table, denies that the la- 
bourer is badly off, might have just one 
month’s personal trial. It is of no use 
to say, as some do, that the labourer is 
better off than he was fifty years ago. 
In the first place, I do not believe it. 
And even if he is better off than he was 
fifty years ago, the fact cannot be gain- 
said that he is badly off now. Still less 
truth is there in all the boast about the 
privileges which he is said to enjoy. 
The fine fables which those interested 
invent about these privileges are of 
themselves quite enough to make it im- 
perative that all wages should, as a very 
large number of farmers are now desirous, 
be paid in coin only. ‘The labourer has 
got potato ground. Has he? Yes; 
but he pays for it per perch four and 
sometimes five times as much as his 
master who lets it to him pays to his 
landlord. He has a run fora pig. Has 
he? I have lived nine years in North 
Devon, and I never yet saw a labourer’s 
pig run anywhere but in the stye. He 
has fuel given him. What sort of a 
gift is this? A farmer wants a hedge 
grubbed up. He says to John, “Grub 
it up in over-hours and take the wood 
for your labour.” If the farmer paid 
the labourer in coin for the over-hours 
he spent in grubbing up this hedge, the 
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sum paid would purchase twice as much 
wood as is ever got out of the hedge. 
But the carter has an addition to his 
wages of two quarts of cider a day, the 
labourer of three pints, every woman 
who works in ‘thefiekds has eng quart, 
and boys just takéa-from school {long 
before they eught to leave it) never less 
than a pirt, »Ad:1more generally @ juart. 
And whether they will or no they azo 
forced, instead of tbe:cvin.of the realm, 
to take this souf compoand; ofter no- 
thing better than the washings of the 
hogshead, which helps to cripple them 
up with rheumatism in middle age, 
habituates them even from childhood to 
spend what no intelligent member of a 
higher grade of life would think of 
spending, one-fifth or sixth of their 
whole income upon liquor for their own 
personal use alone, and not unfrequently 
whets their appetite for still deeper pota- 
tions at the public-house. Grist-corn 
or tailings (i.e. that portion of the wheat 
which after it has been sifted is not 
saleable in the market) is much boasted 
of as a privilege. When the best wheat 
is high in price the labourer may reap 
a slight advantage from grist ; but if 
during the continuance of the bargain, 
which is always made for a year, wheat 
happens to fall, all advantage is lost. 
At any rate, it never can be an advan- 
tage toa man to be forced against his 
will to take anything in place of coin, 
with which he can buy when, where, 
and what he pleases. When all the 
romance of the matter therefore is 
cleared away, the naked truth comes 
out, that so-called privilege is a pretty 
shadow without a substance, and that 
the labourers in the West of England 
have nothing which will really do them 
any good over and above their bare 8s. 
or 9s. a week. Hence the fact, con- 
firmed by the testimony of a very able 
medical man who has all his life long 
had large practice amongst the agricul- 
tural labourers, that as a class and with 
few exceptions, as soon as age or in- 
firmity, often in middle age, disables 
them from work, they live the re- 
mainder of their life on the poor-rate, 
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and when they die are buried out of the 
poor-rate. Hence a general absence of 
all feeling of shame at being paupers. 
Hence the notorious fact, that the rate 
is considered a sort of honourable 
heritage and righs, so that young 
couples marry without eny other pro- 
spect in case of accident or sickness. 
Hence the cnormous aicauat to which 
in the western counties ‘the poor-rate 
has reached, ara the lerge proportion 
of outdovur to ipdver aelief. ‘The la- 
bourers of the west are a race of pau- 
pers, with one exception however ; 
namely, the county of Cornwall. Owing 
to the large number of mines and 
miners, and the presence of machinery, 
conditions which always sharpen men’s 
wits and make them more independent, 
that county is an exception to the 
general rule of the west. ‘The Cornish 
men say truly that, if Devonshire did 
not stop the way, Cornwall would be 
in the world. 

The contrast, then, between the north- 
ern and western portions of the same 
island is so great as to be almost incon- 
ceivable. It is nothing less than the 
difference between plenty and starvation, 
between life and bare existence. ‘The 
scenery in the west is beautiful; the 
climate delicious ; vegetation, whether 
in the field, the garden, or the hedgerow, 
is exuberant ; the pastures are so green 
that they vie in colour with those of the 
Emerald Isle; the cattle which in count- 
less numbers browse upon them are of 
the purest Devon breed, each one of 
itself a picture. All that God has done 
here for man is good. But what man 
has done for his fellow is bad. Of what 
advantage to the poor, over-worked, 
half-fed labourer are God’s manifold 
blessings above enumerated? What 
does he know of the pure fresh air in 
his crowded hovel? What must be his 
feelings about the oxen, whose flesh he 
is never allowed to taste, and the cows 
whose milk he would if he could pur- 
chase for his little ones, but can seldom 
get a preference over the pigs either for 
love or money? ‘The contrast is so 
great, so painful, as to be perfectly un- 
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endurable to those who have been accus- 
tomed to a better state of things. I 
was told when I first came into Devon- 
shire that I should get fat upon the 
cream, and make a name for myself in 
my rural retirement by growing gigantic 
swedes and mangolds. People who 
have lived all their lives in the country, 
and have in consequence been so long 
accustomed to the miserable plight of 
the peasantry as to take no heed of it, 
might perhaps do so. But those who 
have lived part of their lives in a land 
of plenty, have no heart either to fatten 
themselves or grow fat vegetables in the 
midst of their half-starved fellow-men. 

What, then, was to be done? Such 
was the question I put to myself. The 
system rather than the farmers was in 
fault. I was well aware that to set 
about to persuade a farmer to pay wages 
above the market rate would be lost 
labour. It would take a long time to 
persuade men, in whose case habit had 
become second nature, that high wages 
mean low poor-rate: and that if they 
had to dive deeper into one pocket 
for the first they would have to take 
less out of the other pocket for the 
second, and would moreover gain no 
little by the service of a better fed, 
stronger, and more happy-minded 
human animal. The plain matter-of- 
fact superiority for use of. the well- 
stabled, fed, and groomed horse over poor 
cabby’s half-starved hack had no effect 
whatever. What, then, was to be done ? 
What could be done? My thoughts at 
once reverted to my old friends in Lan- 
cashire. I knew they had too few la- 
bourers. It was clear that Devonshire 
had too many. Could the account any- 
how be balanced? Could some com- 
munication be made between the too 
empty reservoirs in the north and the 
too full reservoirs in the west? If so, 
the labour-market would soon tind its 
own level, and all would be right. But 
it was clear at the very outset that there 
were great impediments in the way of 
constructing this communication. Em- 
ployers, for fear of wages rising, would 
do all they could to place obstacles in 
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the way of their low-waged labourer 
seeking better pay elsewhere. The la- 
bourers themselves also would cling to 
their native village with the tenacity of 
a snail to his’shell, inconceivable to any- 
one who has not lived amongst those 
who have never been more than a mile 
or two from home, and who-are so 
ignorant as often anxiously to ask how 
many miles of sea they would have to 
cross between Devonshire and Lanca- 
shire. Then there was the cost and 
trouble of removal, and the odium to 
which anyone who undertook this 
would be sure to be exposed. All these 
difficulties, however, have been over- 
come. ‘The empty and the full reser- 
voirs have been brought into direct 
communication with each other. Some 
four or five hundred labourers, full half 
of them with wivesand families, have been 
sent from North Devon into the North 
of England. These, as is done by the 
Irish emigrants to America, have since 
sent for many of their relations, friends, 
and neighbours, and lately other persons 
in the western counties have begun to 
direct their energies to the same work, 
and are receiving from me the names 
of firms and individuals who want more 
labourers (5,000 in number) than | can 
furnish, specially now that I am myself 
on the point of migration to a new 
home, where the agricultural labourer is 
much better paid than here. Migration 
from the west to the north is in con- 
sequence at the present time going on 
to a large extent. ‘There are many 
other parts of England, 1 believe, in 
which the condition of the agricultural 
labourer is not much better than in the 
west. The same process is now being 
adopted in those places as here, and 
there is a huge stream, I am informed, 
flowing northward. But I prefer con- 
fining myself to that which I know of 
my own knowledge, and leaving all 
description of that which is going on in 
other parts of the country to those who 
are personally mixed up with it. This 
migration movement has by some been 
much condemned, as unséttling the minds 
of the labourers, and for various other 
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reasons. Some have even gone so far as to 
say, that it is opposed to all the prin- 
ciples of political economy. As far as 
unsettling a labourer’s mind to the extent 
of pointing out to him how, by a little 
exertion and self-denial, he may get 
sixteen shillings instead of eight shil- 
lings a week to live upon,—if a clergy- 
man never does anything worse than 
that, he will not have a very serious 
account to render either to God or 
society. While, if to do one’s best to 
persuade demand and supply to meet 
each other, to bring bellies which are 
too empty to food which is too abun- 
dant, and, when the Tyne and the Tees 
are begging for 5,000 hands at almost 
any price, to relieve the western farmers 
of those to whom they either cannot 
or will not allow scarcely a bare sub- 
sistence,—if this be, as it is said to be, 
opposed to the first principles of politi- 
cal economy, then either Adam Smith 
must have been a most unpractical man, 
or those who make these remarks can 
never have read what he has written. 
There are black sheep in every flock. 
But, with few exceptions, and these 
entirely by their own fault, those who 
have migrated northwards are doing 
well. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. And if, which is the fact, 
those who have migrated are happy in 
their new homes, and have no desire to 
return westward, and those in whose 
employ they are now, are urgent in their 
appeals to the same source for h 
supplies, there can be no doubt that the 
West of England pudding eats well, 
and is therefore a good one. There can 
be no question, therefore, as regards the 
advantage of migration to those who 
migrate. But what of those who re- 
main in the old quarters? What of 
those who are left behind? Has the 
drawing off of a certain quantity of 
water from the over-full western reser- 
voir, and pouring it into the half-empty 
reservoirs of the north, left the water 
which remains in a healthy state? To 
a certain extent it has. Wages have 
risen, are rising, and will rise even 
more. The eyes of the gentry and 








the clergy are becoming a little more 
open than they were to the social con- 
dition of the people among whom they 
are living. Landowners are more alive 
to the fact, that land has its respon- 
sibilities as well as its honours and 
emoluments. Farmers are becoming 
less of tyrants, and labourers less of 
slaves. ‘The water, so long entirely 
stagnant, now that some portion has 
been drawn off, seems to have become 
to a certain extent aérated. It sparkles, 
and bubbles, and appears as though it 
at least wished to move. The West of 
England seems to be shaking itself, 
and awaking from its long sound sleep. 
Cornwall is looking out from the Land’s 
End, and begins to hope that it may yet 
get into the world, without having to 
resort to the extreme measure of leap- 
ing over Devonshire. <A great deal, 
however, remains yet to be done, and 
the social torpor js of such long stand- 
ing, and of such an insidious character, 
that great care must be taken that it 
does not again overpower the patient. 
What, then, does the doctor prescribe ? 
What specitic has he in store? What 
remedy has he at hand? He feels the 
pulse of the labourer. He examines 
his empty stomach and bare back. He 
sees him weak in body, depressed in 
mind, unwilling to move, afraid almost 
to speak, alarmed at the extent, small 
though it is, to which he has just lately 
shaken off the torpor by which he was 
so long oppressed, and almost inclined 
to think that the safest and most com- 
fortable thing for him to do would be to 
go to sleep again. The doctor sees all 
this. He ponders it in his thoughts; 
and then at last he makes up his mind. 
The malady, he decides, from which the 
agricultural labourer is suffering, is iso- 
lation. He is an unit, and as an unit 
he is powerless, There are five hundred 
men living close by him just the same, 
and as weak as he is, all suffering from 
the same complaint—isolation. Union 
is the only medicine which will make 
these weak units strong. ‘T'wine the 
five hundred threads together, and you 
have at once in your hands a strong 
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rope. A single marksman might easily 
destroy an army of 100,000 men, if 
they were brought singly within the 
range of his rifle. United, a dozen of 
them would be too much for him. 
Neither migration, nor emigration, nor 
the most complete agreement between 
supply and demand, nor all the soundest 
principles of political economy com- 
bined, will ever raise the agricultural 
labourer to his proper position in the 
social scale. Such nostrums may raise 
wages, and give the first stir to the 
stagnant pool. But strong, real, en- 


‘during health, strength, and life, can 


only be obtained by Union. Alone, 
the agricultural labourers cannot stand 
up against every other class united. In 
combination, they will easily recover 
and hold their own. 

Attention has, perhaps, so far been 
too exclusively given by the public to 
the wages part of this question. This is 
not unnatural or unlikely. For a half- 
starved peasantry is a sight which, as 
soon as it is brought to light, appeals 
directly and powerfully to the heart of 
the nation, and almost puts out of view 
other very important features in their 
condition. A man may be fairly fed 
and clothed, however, and yet be little 
better than a slave. He may be in 
outward appearance a man, but in 
reality only half a man. Now, this is 
the condition of the peasantry almost all 
over England ; and if this could be set 
right, a rise in wages such as would 
enable a man to live comfortably, bring 
up his family well, and save so as in 
sickness and old age to be independent, 
would soon, as a matter of course, 
follow. The agricultural labourer is at 
present denied the franchise which has 
been bestowed upon all his fellows, the 
householders in boroughs. In boroughs, 
it follows as-a matter of course, that 
the artisan is as much courted and can- 
vassed by M.P.’s and expectant M.P.’s 
as the classes above him, and his in- 
terests are well cared for in the House 
of Commons. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts, on the other hand, it is the 
gentry and the farmer who are alone 
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courted and canvassed, and whose in- 
terests are carefully looked after in the 
House of Commons, while the labourer 
having no vote is left uncared for in 
the cold. But even such power as the 
Legislature has at different periods con- 
ferred upon the agricultural labourer, 
he is afraid to use. Every occupier of 
a rateable cottage in every village in 
England, no matter whether the rates 
are paid by himself or his landlord, 
has the same right as the occupier of 
every rateable tenement in a town— 
the same right as the squire who, in 
the same parish, lives at the big house 
and park, or the rector who has his 
comfortable dwelling close by the 
church, to attend every vestry and 
parish meeting, and vote for or against 
this or that man being churchwarden, 
guardian of the poor, waywarden, or on 
the School Board. But who ever heard 
of an agricultural labourer daring to 
show his face at a vestry meeting, or to 
give his vote either for or against the 
persons proposed to fill offices, on the 
duties of which being well fulfilled or 
otherwise depends nevertheless in great 
measure his own as well as his children’s 
welfare? An agricultural labourer, at 
least in the West of England, would as 
soon think of taking a seat uninvited at 
the dinner-table of the Squire or the 
Rector as of attending a parish meeting. 
He would be a marked man from that 
moment, and the farmers would unite 
as one man to punish with dismissal 
such an audacious innovator. Never 
again would such a scoundrel as that 
find work in his own neighbourhood. 
He would have to migrate at least —in 
all probability to emigrate. Thus the 
wise intentions of the Legislature for 
making the people self-reliant and self- 
. governing are continually frustrated by 
the rod in pickle which the master 
brandishesoverthe head of hisfrightened 
and submissive serf, and the govern- 
ment of country parishes is almost 
always a one-sided affair, managed 
chiefly by farmers, and those generally 
rather the noisiest than the wisest and 
the best. Now, nothing but union will 
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make a man of the labourer, and give 
him courage to claim and use his own, 
and occupy his proper position. As 
long as he is an unit he must submit to 
a hovel, starvation, rough usage, ex- 
clusion from power—to the state, in 
short, to which he is at present depressed. 
United, like every other class which is 
united, he will hold his own. 

But union is not good for agricultural 
labourers. Why not? Why is that 
particular class of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects the only class which cannot unite 
forgood? Politicians unite—Conserva- 
tives having one club, Liberals another. 
Barristers, doctors, solicitors, artists, 
manufacturers, all have their unions. 
There is not a single profession, trade, 
or handicraft which has not its own 
union, and which is not benefited by it. 
Even the clergy, High Church, Middle 
Church, Low Church, Broad Church, 
have their several unions. No Bill 
would ever pass into an Act in either the 
House of Lords or House of Commons 
if the members of those august bodies, 
instead of sitting in compact union on 
one or the other side of the House, were 
mingled indiscriminately on the benches 
on both sides. The farmers have long 
had their ordinary on market-days, and 
of late years their Chambers of Agri- 
culture, both of which—the first quite 
as much and perhaps more practically 
than the second—are farmers’ unions. 
The chief reason urged against Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Unions is, that they 
will do away with the good feeling be- 
tween master and man. Does such good 
feeling in reality, to any great extent, 
exist? Is the feeling above described a 
good feeling? Isit a sound and healthy 
feeling, that our large agricultural popu- 
lation should be practically slaves, rather 
than freemen? Will it contribute to 
make England great that her peasantry 
should be afraid to claim comfortable 
homes, fair wages, payment in coin in- 
stead of dependence upon a master’s 
integrity as regards the kind in which 
he pays—a vote for the county, and 
liberty to exercise all the social privi- 
leges conferred upon him without fear 
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of being turned out of work in conse- 
quence? Granted that-union will make 
the labourer independent, self-reliant, 
willing and able to help himself. Need 
there, on that account, be anyantagonism 
between him and his employer? Not 
unless the employers as a body resist 
union amongst their men. The detest- 
able patronage, which is now so fre- 
quently bestowed by the gentry, clergy, 
and farmers upon the agricultural 
labourer, as if he were a being of a dis- 
tinct order from themselves ; the money 
prizes received with cringing bows at 
Ploughing Match dinners for the bring- 
ing up of a large family without paro- 
chial relief, and all the rest of it, would 
under union die a natural death, and 
few intelligent people would be found 
amongst the mourners. But, though 
he would in union cease to be a slave, 
the labourer would remain as respectful 
as ever to those above him, as grateful 
as ever, not for patronage, but for real 
Christian kindness and help, a better 
educated, more faithful, willing, intelli- 
gent, able servant than ever before. 
Neither landowners nor ‘farmers need 
have any fear of labourers’ unions, 
unless they themselves by fruitless but 
perilous opposition put such a spoke in 
the wheel as shall make the carriage 
overturn and damage them. United 
farm-labourers means stronger, more 
intelligent, better labourers. Better 
labourers means lands better cultivated. 
Better cultivated land means more 
prosperous farmers ; and more prosper- 
ous farmers means a higher rent. There 
is every reason, therefore, for land- 
owners and farmers to encourage, rather 
than oppose, union. 

One thing is certain, that, whether 
encouraged or opposed, agricultural la- 
bourers’ unions will, before the year is 
out, be formed all over the country. 
The die is cast. The word has been 
spoken, The order has gone forth. 


And so far God has blessed the move- 
ment. If there is one thing more mar- 
vellous than another, it is the quiet, 
inoffensive way in which these poor 
slaves have qisserted their freedom. 





Scarcely a strike, no riot, no rick-burn- 
ing, no destruction of machinery, as in 
days gone by ;—not an angry word. Only 
one unanimous, plaintive, piteous tale of 
woe—of a cruel struggle for life of self, 
and, dearer still, for life of wife and 
little ones, long and patiently endured. 
No blame of masters, but a calm, tem- 
perate, yet firm and decided assertion of 
right and claim of independence. There 
is a good deal said about this movement 
having originated and being still kept 
up by professional agitators from London 
and elsewhere. Nothing can be more 
devoid of truth. If ever there was a 
movement which deserves to be described 
as self-originated and maintained, it is 
the movement commenced in Warwick- 
shire for the union of agricultural la- 
bourers. The labourers very decidedly 
and very properly refuse to be managed, 
and are determined to manage for them- 
selves. None but labourers are placed 
upon the Executive Committee of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union. Such 
gentry as have shown an interest in the 
movement, have been invited by the 
labourers to form a Consultative Com- 
mittee, but it is for advice alone, and 
without a vote, and wholly dormant, 
except called into action by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The proposed National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union aims at being a purely 
defensive body. Its object is not aggres- 
sion, but protection. Better houses, 
better wages, payment of wages in coin 
alone, no cider or any other truck—a 
day’s work defined as consisting of so 
many hours, and all after-work to be 
paid for in proportion; none except 
written agreements between masters and 
men for term of service or amount of 
wages ; protection in the exercise of all 
political and social rights; in case of 
difference, arbitration in preference to 
dispute and strike; no reduction of 
wages in bad weather; women to remain 
at home and keep house, and children 
to be kept at school instead of, as now, 
both working in the fields, to the neglect 
of their own duties and the lowering of 
men’s wages : these, it is believed, are 


















some of the chief points in the Charter 
of the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union. What fault can, with any show 
of reason, be found with a programme 
such as this? The truck system is an 
abomination, specially in forcing cider 
upon men, women, and children. The 
number of hours of overtime which men 
are obliged to work without any addi- 
tional wages, and the total cessation of 
wages in wet weather, are intolerable 
hardships. Justice may be perverted, 
as lately happened at a Petty Session in 
North Devon, owing to a farmer swear- 
ing to the existence of a verbal agree- 
ment. And men’s wages will never rise 
as they ought as long as women and 
children are allowed to work in the 
fields at almost nominal wages. All 
these are abuses against which the la- 
bourer deserves protection. And, since 
he has failed in obtaining protection 
elsewhere, he has at last determined 
upon the best possible course ; namely, 
by union to protect himself. Who will 
hinder him? Or, rather, why should 
any attempt to hinder him be made ? 
The agricultural interest is the back- 
bone of old England. Were it not for 
the very calm and temperate tone in 
which this movement for union has 
been begun and so far carried on, there 
might have been some apprehension 
with reference to this sudden excite- 
ment of the spinal marrow of a whole 
nation. As it is, however, there does 
not seem any cause for alarm. It has 
been said, that the International has 
had some share in originating the move- 
ment, and there are timid people who 
see in this movement a sure indication 
that the working classes are about to 
take everything into their own hands. 
There is, however, no proof whatever 
that the movementisowing toany external 
agencies. Bodies which have been long 
torpid when once moved, generally move 
rapidly. And the impetus having once 
been given to the long stagnant mass of 
rural population by migration to new 
scenes, facility of removal by train, of 
communication by post, and other in- 
strumentalities, nothing else could be 
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expected but that it would move sponta- 
neously, and the only wonder is that the 
movement has been so long delayed. 
As long ago as 1868, in a paper which 
I read at the meeting of the British 
Association at Norwich, I predicted that 
a movement for union amongst agricul- 
tural labourers must sooner or later take 
place. Nor need there be apprehension of 
danger to any class, but rather hope of 
benefit to all. Whatever benefits the 
labourer must benefit the landowner 
and the farmer. These three classes are 
three twines twisted into one cord, and 
whatever strengthens any one of the 
twines, at the same time strengthens 
the whole cord. Nothing can be more un- 
founded than to suppose that an attempt 
to improve the labourer is directed 
against either the owner or occupier 
of the land. The attempt is directly in 
favour of both these classes. It is 
directly in favour also of the mercantile 
and manufacturing interests. For the 
better able agricultural labourers are to 
buy, the larger is the stock which the 
manufacturer must produce, and in 
consequence-the greater the number of 
hands he must employ. Agriculture 
and manufacture are twin sisters, who 
can have no separate interests. Seeing 
that so many interests are bound up 
in this effort on the part of agricultural 
labourers for self-improvement being 
brought to a successful issue, and seeing 
also that there are always hanging about 
every movement plenty of adventurers 
watching how to turn it to their own 
selfish advantage without any care for 
the public good, and seeing also that 
the agricultural labourer having been so 
long trodden under foot and kept in the 
background, is peculiarly susceptible of 
such sort of imposition, those who are 
in a position to control and guide the 
movement must not stand aloof as 
from something wrong, but rather do 
their utmost to ensure that it shall 
be right. This duty specially devolves 
upon landowners and occupiers, upon 
whose action in this matter greatly 
depends, whether the movement shall 
bristle with resentment and be soured 
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with ill-will, or whether it shall end 
in a truer, happier, and more Chris- 
tian and enduring relation between 
master and men than at present exists. 
Abovevall, the Clergy and Ministers of 
all denominations are bound not to 
stand on one side, and say, What is that 
tome? Depend upon it, it is of little 
use, generally speaking, to preach to 
empty stomachs. A comfortable home, 
a hearty meal, a mind at ease on worldly 
matters, are a much better preparation 
than starvation and a continued struggle 
with poverty, for the entrance of the 
Gospel into the heart ; and the minister 
who exhibits active sympathy with tem- 
poral wants is the most likely to be ac- 
cepted as a counsellor in spiritual need. 
Many no doubt,—such is human nature, 
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—will use increased wages as a means 
of increased self-indulgence and vicious 
conduct. But that is no just reason for 
withholding better wages, and so making 
all suffer for the misconduct of a part. 
Means are at man’s disposal. God alone 
can produce results. Man has nothing 
to do with them but to accept them. 
sut independently of any result either 
one way or the other, it seems as plain 
as the word of God found both in the 
Old and New Testaments can make it, 
that social reform is part, and a very 
important part, of that “Counsel of 
God,” all of which His ministers are 
bound to “declare” on pain of not 
being considered pure “from the blood of 
all men.” 





